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SOPHOCLES’ A&LECTRA 1074 sa. 


TpoooTos b€ “ova TaneveEL 
"HrExtpa, Tov dei TaTpos 
dethaia otevdxovo’ btrws 


¢ / > ] , e 
a TavdupTos andwv KTE. 


As far as I know, Kaibel is the only champion of the soundness of our 
text in this passage. In his edition of the Electra he has the following note: 
‘Zu tov ae Twatpos ist, wie Haupt gezeigt hat (Op. II. 301), der Nominal- 
begriff (wie orevayyov) aus dem Verbum zu erganzen, genau wie in pap 
duxavev, duttnv Taicar u. a. statt des Adjektivs steht das durch den Artikel 
gestiitzte Adverbium, vgl. Arist. Ran. 191 vevavpaynxe Thy Tepl TOY Kpeov und 
das spriichwortliche rev mepi wuyis (Spouov) tpéyewv. So ist auch der Komi- 
kervers (fr. adesp. 104 K) ganz in Ordnung éy@ rTov ardor, avdpes, éreOvnKn 
Tara. atvravO’, ov Env, wo zu &fnv und also auch zu éreOvnxn sich ein Nominal- 
begriff wie Biov oder ypovoy von selbst erginzt; denn auf ein bestimmtes 
Nomen kommt nichts an, da kein Grieche thatsdchlich ein Nomen ergianzte, 
sondern den Begriff aus dem Verbum heraushérte.’ He concludes: ‘ So 
unzweifelhaft richtig Haupts Erklirung ist, so pflegt man sie neuerdings 
doch wieder zu ignoriren oder zu verwerfen und die allerunglaublichsten 
“Emendationen” zu bevorzugen.’ With the latter part of his assertion I 
fully agree, and am prepared to throw all emendations that have been so 
far suggested overboard. But with due diffidence I beg to try my hand 
once more at emending this passage, as I firmly believe that Sophocles has 
not written it as handed down to us. 
weak. 


. otevadxovo’ is intolerably 
It is far more likely that we have here a case of the wrong division 
of words. In uncials we should have read: HAEKTPATON, which ought to 
have been transcribed "HXéxtp’ adrov. I therefore read— 


\ > \ 
TOV GEL « « 


, 
TpoooTos € ova canevet 
"HrEéxtp’ atov del Twatpos 
detkaia oTevayovo’ OTws 
/ > , ¢ 
a TravdupTos ano@v, KTE. 


NO. I. VOL. X. A 
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Jebb’s translation would run: ‘ Electra, forsaken, braves the storm alone ; ! 
she bewails alway, hapless one, her father’s fate insatiably, like the nightingale. 
unwearied in lament.’ : 

And this correction is admirably borne out by another passage in the 
same piece, a passage which is remarkable for its close similarity both in word 
and thought, viz., 121 sqq.: 


® Tat, wat dvotavotatas 
, > | , > 

"Hréxtpa patpos, tiv’ del Taxes WO’ axopecToy oipwyav 
Tov Tara €x dorepas aGewTraTa 

4 e Ul b > , 7A / 
MaTpos aXovt atratais Ayapeuvova 

a \ , 
KAKG TE YELPL TPOSOTOV. 


In this passage dxdpecror reflects adrov as restored. In Homer we find 
akopeotos (axopntos) and dros used as synonyms. 

Cf. Apollon. Lex. 46, 1, dros* dxdpeoros. It is therefore not surprising 
to find arov in lyrics. I may note that this emendation gives more weight to 
Baunack’s correction in the Delphian inscription, 2561 C., v. 32, Sammlung 
der griech. Dialektinschriften, Collitz-Bechtel, who proposes aos ‘satietas’ for 
the unintelligible ayos : 


rnvet & év atos €otw (SC. OToTUgELv). 


In Aeschylus, Septem contra Thebas, 848 (Wilamowitz-Moellendorff) we 
may have to do with another wrong division of words. In the best MS. the 
paroxytone accent points to d:dvuar. It may be possible that the original 
letters were AAIATMAIANOPAKAKA, which ought to have been transcribed, 
diduy’ aiay’ dpa xaxa. Scholars as a rule (Nauck, Kaibel) doubt the existence 
of an adjective aiavos, which they consider to be a late formation from the 
But we must note that Hesychius knew the neuter aiavov » 
xarerrov, aivov. For fuller information I may refer to Schmidt’s edition, 
p- 67, 65. Wilamowitz says: ‘ fuerit, puto, davepa 67 xaxd.’ But the change 
is too violent. The singular épa I would explain with Wecklein as a dialogue 
between two choreutae. He says, 833-836 (847-860, Wilamowitz): ‘duo, ut 
uidetur, choreutae colloquuntur.’ 


adjective aiavys. 


A. dumdaiv pepipvaw didup’ aidv’ dpa Kaka. 
B. avtodova Sipopa tédea Tade AON Ti Pa; 


I may now turn to another epic word used by Sophocles in lyrics. In the 


newly-discovered Jndagatores, verses 71-2, we read : 
m™popnvas 
apitnra ypvcod Trapadeiypara. 
Miinscher (Rhein. Mus., 1914, p. 171) bases his interpretation of apifnra 
on the Hesychian gloss: 


d0ev Kai apifnros o peyadws CnrwrTos. 


ap.’ peyaros. 
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SOPHOCLES’ ELECTRA 1074 sgg. 3 


I grant that api{nros may have occurred in this sense, but when we 
grasp the true meaning of another word that has to do with our interpreting 
apitnrxa there can be no doubt that dpifmra has in this passage its usual 
meaning of ‘ glittering,’ etc. The word I refer to is found in line 156: 


xpucogavTov. 
TwrovTOV b€ ypvcoparvTov ékadiere. 


We know that the mdodros is of gold; cf. 45: ypucov oréde. We read 
of apyupovs Kai ypuvcovs mrovrTos, Plat. Legg. 801 B. Gold is described as 
shining. We come to the conclusion that ypvoodavtos is a compound adjective 
equivalent to two distinct epithets, ypvoots and gaewos. For further informa- 
tion I may refer to Jebb’s edition, s.v.: ‘Index ii. Matters, adj. compound= 
two distinct epithets.’ Cf. Ant. 146: Siapateis Xoyxas = dvo0 and xpatovoa. 

We should expect to find in -davros a passive sense, but in ypvoddaytos 
it is decidedly intransitive. In Aesch. Thel. 162 (ed. Wilamowitz) we have 
ToNE“OKpayTov as meaning ‘finishing the war,’ which would become more 
intelligible if somebody proposed to read ICAI for the tasteless KAI at the 
beginning of the line: 


v / / e \ 
icat AvoOev trodeuoxpavtov ayvov 

4 b / , / > ww 9 
TEXOS EV MAKAL* GU TE MaKalp avace 
wv e 
OvyKa KTE. 


As so often happens in Homer in an even contest, Zeus brings decisive victory 
by throwing his power into the balance to tip the scales in favour of one party 
or the other. 

In v 93 we have the adjective ¢adyvtaros. I would now with Ehrlich 
(Die Eptsche Zerdehnung, Rhein. Mus., 1908, p. 109) take gaavtartos as the 
superlative of davtos. When he wrote he was naturally still ignorant of the 
compound ypucddaytos. So too épadvOy need not be derived from édaévOn, 
but rather from ¢aivoya: épdvOn. Van Leeuwen needlessly writes daévtaros 
(Enchiridion Dictionis Epicae, p.246,14). Bechtel (Lextlogus zu Homer, p. 324) 
and Thumb (Gr. Gr., p. 229, 1; 383, 1) derive it from daévtaros. 

I would further point out that Diehl’s supplement of line 2 of the 
Indagatores, cai pa ypvoodav@’ cannot be right, as the meaning of ypuoo- 
davtos at the beginning of the piece would be obscure. 

In the Indagatores, Col. V. 1 (v. 107) the editors read : 


poiBdnw’ éav tis Tov [Bowy d]t’ ods [AdBn. 


Diehl remarks: 6’ ods si recte singulariter dictum. expectaveris 6.’ wos uel 
5.’ atwv.’ The words supplied are not Greek, and we have to try something 
else. I take tus as referring to the cattle, of which trav Bow» is the partitive 
genitive. In prose we would expect to find the order, trav tis Body. But 
in Ellendt’s lexicon we find other examples of the indef. pronoun before 
the partitive genitive. The three letters ovs with the circumflex must there- 
fore point to the fem. nom. sing. of a verb in -éw—e.g., xulyodo’. The verb 





4 H. G. VILJOEN 


lost at the end can be only aA@. With this supplement we see that in the 
preceding line we can confidently accept Roberts’ conjecture yrcOnpévos. 
So the sentence runs: 
nto On |wévos 
poiBdnp’ €av tis ‘trav Bow Kt\vova’ [ aro. 


Indagatores, Col. III. 11 (v. 64) read dsavitwyr o[dov. It is not the acute, 
but the rough breathing that must be read over the o. Cf. Pap. Ox. 22, Oecd. 
Tyr. 375, where the rough breathing over the o in ootis is practically the same 
as the acute. 

In v. 117 translate tov Bondrarny by ‘cattle-lifter’ rather than by ‘cow- 
herd.’ Cf. Jl. XI. 671. 

In Col. VI. 21 (v. 153) read azropputaivera:, as we gather from the 
context and the formation of do@vpyaivess (v. 122), in which cases the prepo- 
sition strengthens the meaning of the simple verb. For the composition of 
atroppuTraivw compare that of aroXaumpvve (Hadt. I. 41). 

In Col. XII. 14 (v. 303) the papyrus has: 


Prerr rr ] Aol. . .Jopeevn cvyyovos TwoTpaxpewr. 


The last word is corrupt. Wilamowitz thinks that it is a mixture of 
OooTpaKkwy and ooTpéwr. 

Theon has the variant ovyyovous ootpal. Why does he lengthen the last 
syllable by writing cvyyovovs? Is the explanation not to be sought in the 
fact that he too had in his copy twotpaxpéwy, and as a grammarian he saw 
that this could not be right? To my mind it is clear that he dropped the 
article, and consequently had a word of four syllables following cvyyovous. 

What further change the sentence underwent under his hands we are 
at a loss to say. Is ouyyovous acc. plural, or are we to take it from a verb, 
cuyyovéw ? Our scribe therefore could not have made this mistake. In that 
case we should have expected to read one syllable too many: trav oorpaxpéwv. 
This difficulty seems to me to be insurmountable. 

I would therefore suggest that the v at the end was added by some 
Egyptian, to whom as a rule this nasal sound had hardly any value. 
Instances of this we find scattered broadcast through the papyri. Cf. Mayser, 
Gr. Griech. Pap., pp. 191 sq. I would suggest that Sophocles wrote twotpaxpep 
—i.e. T@ ooTpaxpéw, a nickname for the cepadorns xavOapos. I do not consider 
xepacTns as ‘simply an added extravagance.’ Any entomologist of repute 
will tell you that the Oryctes Nastcornis is meant. It is found in Sicily, and the 
male has a horn of considerable size on its nose, so much so that it can carry 
the female by means of it. We may specially note that in size it becomes one 
of the largest of known insects. | 

As regards the formation of the word ootpaxpeos, I do not think it offers 
It is compounded of ootpe+axpeos. e+a before p in 
We find the form dxpea for axpaia 


any serious difficulty. 
Attic contracts to a, not 7, as in Ionic. 
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SOPHOCLES’ ELECTRA 1074 sQqQ. 4 


attested by the MSS. of Hippocrates. For the shortening of as >e we may 
compare trotedeatas from morevdavat. This question is treated of by Dindorf 
in the Thes. s.v. waXatos. We may now add Timoth. Pers. 90, mareouionua, 
and verses 21 and 120, waded and rraXcovupdhayovos. 

In Aeschylos too we find an example of as>>e—viz. Septem contra Thebas, 
V. 239, ToTaiviov KAVOVCAa TaTayoV dpa ALya. 

Here rroraivov responds to d:a Gedy, line 233. We have to scan rrotamoy 
~~ ~ — rather than rorainoy, with synizesis of the . ~ =~ —, as done by 
Tucker. For the unintelligible "AMMIIA of M I read “AMAAIDA, as 
required by sense and metre. 

With respect to the similarity between the yerwvy and the «av@apos, we 
may note the Hesychian gloss: yeAwvias: 1 mrouxidn Kav@apis. 

In the preceding line the question was put: 


t[t 8 ad To] dwvody éotiy avtod, TovvTos 7 TOVEW, dpacov. 


The answer must relate to the concavity of the tortoise-shell turned upside 
down. The fem. dpesvy points to the animal endowed with the voice. In 
the first lacuna of nine letters I would therefore restore [7 dwryjecca|. For 
the second lacuna I would suggest Ao[pd)|, assuming a synizesis of the » 
before the o of opevyv7}. Suidas has: 


, ~~ nw 
NOPSOTATOV TO ATOTETLUWLEVOV KAL EVAYTLOV T@ KUPTO. 


The synizesis of 7 and e before o in Greek is frequent, and may be expected 

in a Satyric play. In fact, it is very much in point here, as the true poet by 

this irregularity portrays the awkwardness of the tortoise turned upside down. 
This line would therefore run : 


[%) pwvnecca| dol pd2) | oper?) cvyyovos TwoTpaKpEew. 


As regards the synizesis of the vowels 7, « before o, I may refer to August 
Scheindler, Metrische Studien zu Sophokles; Die Synizese und Aphaerese, Serta 
Harteliana, pp. 14 sqq. 

In the Indagatores, v. 9, the papyrus has €|ywv«, which points to 
Scheindler’s view that we must write éywi« and éywut in Sophocles. See 
pp. 19g and 20 op. I. 

I may give another new case of the synizesis of e before o. 

In Satyrus’s Life of Euripides, Pap. Ox. 1176, fr. 38, Col. I. 16 sqq. 


we read: 
tis [... .] 00¢€05 [x]at [ra]padaipwov 


[ds] rade Aeva[ow|y od mpods[S]acKer 
boyy [alitod Ocov y[yet]o@ar xe. 


With Koerte (Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, VI. 1913, p. 249) I hold that 
the editor’s emendation Bapvéaipywvr for tapadaiuwv is weak. He rightly points 
out that mapasaiuwvr is formed like tapapovoos. 








H. G. VILJOEN 


Wilamowitz suggests ris [8’ &5] aeos; but Hunt assures us that aeos did 
not stand in the papyrus. He admits that the adverb #38’ is required, as seen 
by Wilamowitz. So the conjecture of Diehls and Murray, dtiuodeos, is ruled 
out of court. What the poet wrote was: 


tis 8’ @0’ atroBeos Kal Twapatdaipwv KTE. 


But Satyros for the purpose of his citation does not require the conjunction 
dé. The papyrus only had tis [&8 aw]oOeos xré. To get the anapaestic metre 
we have to scan amofeos - ~ —. For the synizesis of Oeos I may refer to 
Porson’s note to Eur. Or. 399. 

Koerte compares vrapadaipwv with mapdyovoos. We may now add: 
aTromovaos: amoeos as auovoos: aBeos. Hesychius has the gloss: d7d6ea ° 
extos Oeav LopoxrAHs Ovéorn. In Aesch. Prom. 20 we have the adj. amdr- 
Opwiros. We now see more clearly that the prepositions azo and vrapd in 
these compounds give the required sense. 

With respect to the nickname dortpaxpeos for the beetle, I may note that 
the tortoise is called depéouxos. Etym. M.: depéotxos: 0 xoxrias Kal } YedAwV7. 
Now in line 307 of the Indagatores we read: 

depua xl. . |or.[ 

Wilamowitz suggests dépua x[wlorp[axov; dépua would then refer to the cow- 
hide. But dépwa may as well stand for the tortoise-shell. Cf. Aristoph. 
Vespae, 429, 1292. And as we require two letters before the ov it is clear 
that «ai, and not «w, must be read. Sophocles may therefore have written 
something like: | 

dépua [ai] orélyos héper 

(‘ He carries his shell and hut’). 

The editor assures us that more stood in the papyrus than is supplied by 
Wilamowitz. And this space is taken up by déper. 

In line 311 I would read «oz |Aados from xotdds as referring to the hollow 
of the shell rather than «éXados with Schenkl, who ignores the paroxytone 
in the papyrus. 

H. G. VILJOEN. 
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THE LAST SIBYLLINE ORACLE OF ALEXANDRIA. 


(Ovacula Sibyllina XIV. 284-361.) 
(Continued from Vol. IX., p. 228.) 


b] 4 ‘ , \ »Q> ” ” 
351 ovKére yap Sdduos ypuvads ovd apyupos eoran, 
> , 4 > , , 
ov KTiows yains, ov dovrein modvpoyxOos, 
GANG pin gidrdrns Te Kal els Tpdmos evppor Sy, 
‘ \ , > ¥ \ A > > la 
Kowa O€ TavT €otar Kal das ivoyv év B.dToLO. 
355 év yain Kakin KatadvoeTar eis ada diay. 
Kal TOTe O eyyvs nev TO Oé€pos pepdrav avOparav. 
TavTa TekeoOnvar KpaTEpy EmLKELOET aVaYyKN. 
> 4 4 , e ‘ c , 
ov Né€er TOTE TIS pEe“VNpEVvOS adds GOdiTHS 
as Oy pa mor apravoe pepotwv yévos d\\vpevwr TeEp. 
360 Kat Tore 0 ayvov EOvos amaons yas oOKHTTpAa KpaTHoEL 


> 7A 4 y ’ > , A 
eis al@vas amravTas ay’ ibGiporor ToKEevowr. 


(352 ov xtiouts MVH: ovx riots O.—357 émixeioer M: émixeioerar OVH.) 

351: As the abolition of gold cannot directly cause the restoration of a 
ruined city, the word yap must be taken as referring back to 1. 348: ‘ Enemies 
will make peace; for gold, the cause of quarrels, will be abolished.’ But the 
awkwardness of the connexion suggests a suspicion that the passage has been 
in some way altered or rearranged. 

For the notion of ‘ opes irritamenta malorum,’ see VIII. 17-36: III. 235-6 
and 640-2: II. r1r1-8 (in the Phocylidea). For the wording of 1. 351, cf. 
VIII. 18, ypicov yap Sorioo Kai apyupiov mo0o0s éorat: II. 114, xpvoos aet 
SoX0s eat Kai apyupos avOpwrroow. 

352: for «xtiows read xthows (Mai). All private property, whether in 
money, land, or slaves, will be abolished; and so, the cause of hate being 
removed, men will be united in brotherly love. 

354: for das icov év Biorowo read das icov év B. (Gutschmid): ‘ there shall 
be one glad life for all alike to share.’ (Or, das icov BioTouo.) 

For the economic communism of ll. 351-4, cf. VIII. 28 sq. 

For the prophecy of universal peace and love, cf. (inter alia) III. 367- 
380. 











WALTER SCOTT 


355: for év yain read é« yains (Mai). 

356: To Bépos pepdtrwy avOpwrav. A ‘harvest of mankind’ is spoken of 
elsewhere in various senses. Sometimes it means a general destruction of 
the human race, or, at least, of the Gentiles: cf. Joel 3. 12. Apoc. Joh. 14. 15: 
Iléuryrov 76 Spéravov cov cat Oépicov, dtu HrAOev wpa Oepicar, Sr. &EnpdvOn 
0 Oepiopos THs ys... . Kal EOepicOn % yh. And this reaping is followed 
by a corresponding vintage, in which the grapes are cast into ‘ the great wine- 
press of the wrath of God.’ In that passage the corn is mankind in general, 
and the reaping signifies destruction. 

Matt. 13. 24-30 and 37-43 is partly similar: there also, 6 Oepiopos 
guvTéedera ai@ves eat, of S€ Oepictal ayyedot eiow: but it is the tares alone 
that are to be destroyed; the main work of the harvest is the ingathering of 
the wheat, and the wheat here symbolizes ‘the sons of the Kingdom.’ In 
Mark 4. 26-29 (a different recension of the same parable), the wheat alone 
is spoken of, without mention of tares; the growth of the corn signifies the 
gradual development of the Kingdom of Heaven, and the harvest its final 
realization; and no destruction, even of the wicked, is suggested. In Mark, 
then, the simile of ‘harvest’ is seen in process of transition to the sense of 
Matt. 9. 37 (cf. Luke 10. 2: John 4. 35-8), 0 pev Oepropos modus, of dé épyatat 
odiyor. See also the parable of the fig-tree in Luke 21. 29-31: ywwwoxerte 671 
non éyyvs TO Oépos eativ: .. . yivwoKete OTL eyyts éotiv % Bacireia Tod Oeod. 
Thus the passages in the Gospels agree in making ‘the harvest’ signify the 
consummation of the Kingdom of God, though the application varies. 

But the Jewish Sibyllist cannot, in speaking of ‘the reaping of mankind,’ 
have intended a reference to the Kingdom of God as represented in the 
Gospels; and 70 Oépos wepoTwr avOpwror in |. 356 should rather bear the same 
sense as the tpuvyntos of Joel and the Oepscyos of Apoc. Joh.: that is, the 
words, if written by a Jew, ought to signify the destruction of mankind (with 
the exception, perhaps, of the Chosen People).* But if so, the line is clearly 
out of place; for a general destruction could not be spoken of as following on 
the ideal peace and happiness depicted in the preceding lines. Moreover, 
even admitting, for the sake of argument, that to @épos could here signify 
a happy consummation, it would still be inappropriate to speak of it in this 
connexion as only near at hand, and not already attained. Consequently, 
]. 356 must be bracketed as an interpolation. 

If it originally formed part of the passage at all, it must have stood next 
after 1. 359; for in that line destruction is spoken of in a connexion appropriate 
to the context, viz. as a thing no longer to be feared. It might be possible, with 
some textual alteration, to make |. 356 fit in at that point; but even there it 
would be superfluous; so that it seems better to omit it altogether. It may 
perhaps have been inserted by a Christian reviser, who felt that a description 
of the ideal future was incomplete without some reference to the Kingdom 


1 Is there a suggestion of the same meta- in V. 300, dvri de xeumudvos Oépos ~ocerac? See 
phorical sense of @épos or Oepiopds, viz. destruction, 1, 299 above. 
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THE LAST SIBYLLINE ORACLE OF ALEXANDRIA 9 


of God, and who had in mind the words of Luke 21. 30, éyyvs to Gépos 


b “4 1 
€OTLV. 


In any case, the word 7ev in 1. 356 requires correction. 


It would be easy 


to write ény (Alexandre): but in a prophecy the imperfect tense is hardly 


possible. 
in II. 164. 


It therefore seems better to substitute fv (Rzach), the word used 


357: cf. III. 572, wavta rereoOjvar xpatepi [6] émixetcet’ avayKn. 
358: ov AéEae tore Tus: Cf. VIII. 424, xovnéte Nowtrov Ep<e> is AvTrOVpEVOS 


‘ avplov Eotat.’ 
/ ¢ \ e , 
Memvnpevos arOS OdLTNS. 


II. 325, covxer’ épet Tis OAws SvVE HA<CU> Ger,’ ovde pev ‘ avptov.’ 
Alexandre corrected dAds into aAXos: and for 


peuvnpéevos, Rzach conjectures ovpBAjpevos, comparing Hom. Od. II. 127, 


ommote Kev dn Tor EvpBAnpwevos AAXNOS Obits | dyn aOnpHAouyor ExeLv. 


But as 


there is here no ros (‘ you’) to give a meaning to a@ddXozs, it is better to read 


cupBrAnpEvos AAAW OdiTHS. 


Such is the present dismay, that the words ‘ Man- 


kind is like to perish from the earth’ are the first that rise to the lips when 


strangers meet. 


1 The phrase occurs also in II. 158-164 (prob- 
ably a Jewish oracle christianized) : 


al, orécwv tmatdes xwpacs évi Oowwhoovrat 
olxtp’ ddogpupdmevoar yovéas év paper capKas 
évOévres OdwWovow émi xGovi unrépt Aawv 
aiuact kal kovinor mepupuévars & wéya derdol 
vaTaTins yevens pares Kakoepyées aivol 

vhmio. obd€ voosvTes 80’, Hvixa muda yuvaikwy 
un Tixtwow, épu 7d Oépos pepbrwv avOpwrur. 


16 


O 


(158 xapns FR: xops L: xwpas the other 
MSS.—160 év@évres VY: oiv pwéXeow &,—I1061 
mepupuévo,. VY: mepupaudv’ &.—163 66’, avika V: 
5 vixad ®.) 

The meaning of 7d Oépos uepdrwy avOpwrwy in 
the last line of that passage can hardly be deter- 
mined until that of the preceding lines has been 
ascertained ; and they are unmeaning until cor- 
rected. The passage appears from the context 
to be eschatological, and to describe calamities 
preceding the final consummation. I would pro- 
pose to read: 158 al, émécwv <6y> ratdes Awpor 
amoxnoovra. | olkrp’ ddropupduevac ryovées K.T.X. 
The precise words of 1. 158 may be doubtful ; 
but something like this must have been the sense 
intended. LI. 158-161 are in fact an expansion 
of the words mev@yjuara, Sdxpva mod, which 
immediately precede, in 1. 157. One of the signs 
of the approaching end will be the untimely 
death of children, and the universal mourning 
of the parents, The words aiuac: xal kovinor 
mepupuévo. must be taken as describing mourners, 
who dpimrrovra: ras mapecds, and cast dust upon 
their heads, 

The Sibyl then proceeds: ‘Oh wretched men 
of the last age of the world, and horrible in their 
ill-doing ; fools, who know not that, when the 
race of women ceases from child-birth, then is 
the harvest of mankind.’ What is the con- 


In the happy future, such words will be no longer heard. 


nexion of thought? The words wwixa ida 
yuvaikav uh rixrwow recall the dialogue in the Gos- 
pel according to the Egyptians, quoted by Clem. 
Alex. (Strom. iii. 6. 45: 9. 63-66) eirev 0 owrnp, 
H)Oov xaradioa ra épya Tis Onrelas... . ) Zawuy 
onoi, Méxpe rivos of AvOpwroa arobavotvrar; .. . 
amoxpiverat 6 Kipios, Méxpis dy rixrwow ai yuvatxes. 
(Ib. 13. 92) ruvOavouevns THs Tadkwuns wore yvwo%- 
geTar TH Tepl Gv pero, py 0 Kipios, “Oray 7d Tis 
alcxivns évduma waryonre, kai bray yévnta Ta vo 
év, kai TO dppev peta THs OnXrelas ot're Appev ore 
69rv. The abolition of rad épya ris Ondelas is 
there regarded, not as portending the destruction 
of mankind, but as an element in the realization 
of the Kingdom of Heaven; and the meaning 
seems to be similar to that of Luke 20. 35 
(Matt. 22. 30, Mark 12, 25): of 6€ carakwwOévres 
TOU aidvos éxeivov TUKEY Kal THs avacTdcews THS EK 
vexpaoy ot're yauotow obre yauivovrac: ov6é yap amro- 
Oavety Ere ObvavTat, icdryyeNa yap eiow. 

The obscure lines II. 161-4 become intelligible 
if taken in a similar sense. The writer of these 
lines is a Christian, with a strong conviction of 
the superior sanctity of the celibate or monastic 
life. The preceding description of parents 
mourning over their dead children suggests to 
him the thought ‘their misery is the result of 
their own sinful folly ; if child-birth ceased, there 
would be no mourning for the death of children. 
If men would but put away from among them 
Ta &pya THs Onrelas, the Kingdom of Heaven 
would be attained.’ Thus understood, the words 
Td Oépos wepdtrwv avOpwrwy in II. 164 bear the 
same sense as in the interpolated line XIV. 356; 
that is, the ‘harvest,’ in both places alike, 
signifies a happy consummation, as in the 
canonical Gospels; and the interpolator of 
XIV. 356 may have had II. 164 in mind, as well 
as Luke 21. 30. 





WALTER SCOTT 


359: for ws 6 pa read ws pa (Mai). 

aumavoe may be intransitive, ‘the human race will cease to be’; or it 
may be transitive, with ‘God’ understood as subject. 

oA\AUpEvwY Tep: the zep is not adversative, but merely adds emphasis. 

For the thought ‘ Mankind is like to perish,’ cf. 


V. 474-5, €l0” ot Tws GdLynTrEAin Eotat KaTAa yaiar, 


@aTe voeiy avopav T’ apiOwov péTpov TE YUVAaLKOV. 
(I.e. the survivors will be evapiOunro.—few and far between.) 


IT. 25: Actus 6’ avOperar éotat Kata KOoMOV aTrayTa, 
@S, ixVvos et KaTLON TIS ETL YOovi, Oavpacceer, 
avOpwrrov. 

IV. Esdras 16. 22-34: ‘Erit.. 
homo hominem uidere.’ 

The writer deliberately rejects the gloomy eschatology of some earlier 
Sibyllists; his ideal is to be realized on earth, through the abolition of the 
social and economic causes of sin and misery; and on the way to its attain- 
ment, no sweeping destruction of the present world—no scene of ‘ earthquake 
and eclipse ’—is interposed. 

360-1: the Jews shall rule the world. The lines are partly copied from 


. In locis magna desertio; cupiet enim 


ITI. 49 sq.: 7&e & ayvos dvak macns yhs oxirtpa Kpatncwv 
els al@vas a >Tavtas émevyouevoto Xpovoto : 


and VIII. 169 sq.: xai tote <8’> dyvos avak raons ys oxATTpa KpaTiHcEL 
Els ALMVas ATravTas, amohOiwévous aveyeipas. 


Cf. also VIII. 133-6. 

Our Sibyllist substitutes for the reign of the Messiah a reign of the Chosen 
People, presided over by the Patriarchs. 

360: for amdons read mraons (Alexandre). 

ayvov €@vos: the Jews or Hebrews are more frequently denoted in the 
Sibyllines by the term evoeBées, which has the double recommendation of 
beginning with the same initial as “‘E8paio., and being metrically interchange- 
able with it. Cf. V. 281, where the Sibylline MSS. give ‘E8paiwv .. . yOor 
ayia, but Lactantius has preserved the earlier reading evocBéwv . . . ayia 
x9ov. III. 213, avdpdow eioeBéow kev Kaxov, of Tept vadv | oixetovor péyav 
Lorowwviov. III. 573, evoeBéwv avdpav fepov yévos. III. 769, dytov vopov bs 
mot édwxev evoeBéow. IV. 136, evoeBéwyv Ste pdAOv avaitiov é£orécovew. 
II. 28, avdpav evoeBéewv. XI. 24, nat’ etoceBéwv avOpwrav, of the Hebrews 
oppressed by Pharaoh. XII. gg (V. 36), edceBéwv HEeu oréTys péyas avdpar, of 
Vespasian. In V. 384, Xads codos is used to denote the Jews; and in V. 149, 
€Ovos adnés. For ayvoy €6vos in the same sense, cf. III. 266 (of the Baby- 
lonian captivity), émret oot wotpa AuTreity édov ayvov bTapye. See also the ideal 
description of the Jewish nation in III. 584-599, deipovox mpos odipavov wrévas 
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e / _ / e , e > \ \ > \ A 
ayvas ... det ypoa ayvifovres toate . . . Kovde pds apoevixov’s Traidas 





piyvuvtat avayvos, dooa Te... GAdwv EOvea TOAAd .. . Oeod ayvov vopov 
tovt (read vouspov?) mapéB8noav. III. 695, wavtes avayvor (=the Gentiles), 
followed by viol 8 ad pweyddoro Oeod (=the Jews). 

361: ay’ ipOiporcr toxevow. The reappearance of the Patriarchs among 
the living, which is implied in these words, is the only supernatural element in 
the piece. A reign of prophets is predicted in III. 581 sqq., 6ASvot oixnoovar 
Tones Kal tiovas aypous,| avtot 8 invwhévtes tr’ aOavatroro tpodyjrat. 
III. 781 sq.: poudaiar & aderodar Oeod peyadrouro tpodhrac: | avtol yap Kpitat 
eiat Bpotayv Bacireis te Sixavot. Those passages, however, do not necessarily 
imply a resurrection of the prophets of old. Cf. also II. 245 sqq. (probably a 
Jewish oracle christianized): at the Last Judgment, first shall come Christ 
with the angels; then, 7 kai Mwojs o péyas gidos “Twiotoo | capKxas 
duoduevos: "ABpaday 8 adtos péyas H&et, | Ioaax 78 "laxoB, "Incods Aavinr 
tT, Hnrtas, | ’AuBaxovp nai lwvas, cal ods éxtav ‘EBpator. But a closer parallel 
is to be found in Test. XII. Patriarch., Judah 25. 

Matt. 19. 28, ‘ Ye shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel,’ implies the existence of a current belief that some persons—probably 
the patriarchs—will thus sit in judgment. Cf. also Apoc. Joh. 20. 4, eidov 
Opovous, kai éxaOicav én’ avdtovs, without expressed subject. 








In the ‘ Conjectural Text’ which follows, the piece is printed with the 
corrections here proposed. It would be too much to hope that the exact 
words of the original have been recovered ; but it can hardly be doubted that 
the general meaning is that which the text, when thus corrected, expresses. 
And if so, the series of events spoken of corresponds to the history of the 
Persian and Arab conquests of Egypt with a precision far too exact to be 
merely accidental. We must conclude that the verses referring to the 
Arab conquest at least (ll. 312-347) were composed immediately after the 
last incident in that conquest, i.e. in 646 or 647 A.D.; and that those which 
speak of the Persian conquest (ll. 284-311) were composed either at the same 
time, or more probably, some twenty-five years earlier (say 621 A.D.), when 
it seemed likely that Chosroes would complete the subjection of the Roman 
power, and establish a permanent dominion. In style, tone, and attitude, the 
Persian and Arab portions are indistinguishable; so that there is nothing 
against the supposition that it was the same writer who first expressed in 
Sibylline verses his exultation at the defeat of Rome by the Persians, and at a 
later time, when his hopes had been disappointed by the overthrow of 
Chosroes, added another passage embodying the similar feelings called forth 
by the more decisive victories of the Arabs. That writer (or the writer of 
each portion, supposing them to be by different hands) was an Alexandrian 
Jew, who lived through, and no doubt witnessed with his own eyes, the events 
of which he speaks. 











WALTER SCOTT 


The editors of the Sibylline Oracles, in dealing with Book XIV., have 
handled with repugnance what they considered little better than a mass of 
rubbish; and the section which we have been examining has met with little 
notice. But it turns out, when its application is once recognized, to be worth 
more attention than it has hitherto received. It has incurred contempt, partly 
through its association with a dreary catalogue of unknown emperors, and 
partly in consequence of the corrupt state of the text. Even from the point of 
view of literary criticism, unmitigated contempt is hardly merited: the diction 
and rhythm, it is true, are far from Homeric, but vigorous phrases and effec- 
tive touches are not wholly wanting. But it is not as a product of literary art, 
but rather as a historical document, that these verses invite notice. It 1s 
something to have before us, even in this brief and allusive form, the evidence 
of an eye-witness as to the events of a critical epoch in the history of the 
Roman world. But it is in the revelation of the thoughts and feelings of one 
concerned in those events that the chief interest lies ; for the traditional forms 
of the Sibylline style have here been employed as the vehicle for an utterance of 
genuine passion—an outburst of bitter rancour and malignant glee. ‘If you 
wrong us, shall we not revenge?’ It is the voice of Shylock that speaks from 
behind the mask of the Pagan prophetess. Yet it is Shylock with a difference ; 
for this denizen of the Alexandrian Ghetto, mocked at and tormented by his 
Christian neighbours, and brutally maltreated by his Christian rulers, still 
cherishes in his heart a spark of the old prophetic fire, and looks forward with 
unshaken faith to a happy time to come, when gold shall have lost its power 
to rouse men’s evil passions, and when greed and hate shall be no more. 


CONJECTURAL TEXT OF XIV. 284-361. 


Letters and words conjecturally omitted are enclosed by two-angled 
brackets [ |. 
Letters and words conjecturally inserted are enclosed by one-angled 
brackets <<. >. 
Letters conjecturally substituted (not always in precisely equal number) 
for those given in the MSS. are printed in distinct type. 
Words conjecturally transposed are underlined. 
Lines conjecturally transposed are marked by numbers printed in distinct 
type. 
"Eote 6€ tis yain, Pirn tpodhos avOpwracw, 
285 Kepévn ev Tediw: rept 8’ avTnv Neiros opiter, 
wacav téroupitwvt AvBunv 76’ AtOcotriav. 
Kopior apmaeovaty éedypepor AANOVEV AAXOS 
Traptvoy iveptli]nv > THs d€ eT HTwp péyas! Eotat 
xedvos avak, Baatrevs Ieprdy, cand dwpeor TEuTOY, 
1 wéyas is awkward, and can hardly be de- for this suggestion.) There is good authority 
fended. Perhaps it would be better to write for the use of xexrnuévos as a substantive ; and 


<rav=rns 5 éexrnuévos #orac: Chosroes ‘shall be  éxrnuévos might very well be used in the same 
her owner,’ (I am indebted to Dr. H. Bradley way. 
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e 4 290 Kai Sewov hpovéwr emi Servotatov wapaBacw 
of : "Iranrins Taxco, peyarodportovew apwyos 
‘le Kaptepos* Hvixa 8’ ’Aaoupins él oivotra TrovTov 
th » EXOn, Kal Doivixas éots oixots [8’] adama€n, 
ly Svoduevos ToAEm“OY TE KAKOV Kal PUAOTTLY aivn}y, 
id 295 Tay dvo Kolpaviay yains els Koipavos EoTat. 
of 296 vov 6€ TéXOs TrOAVpOKXOov ’AreEavdpevow aéiow. 
yn 305 alua torv pevoer TOTe BapBapov év Kovinaw, 
C- ? 306 teivors afeivorow Stav Toms éEaraTayO7 ° 
t, | 307 dA.0s Os TEOVNKE, Kal OAXBLOS GaTIS ATEKVOS. 
is 297 of ©’ iepny Alyutrrov amnpay|a|toy aoddevToO% 
e 298 BdpBapor oiknoovow. dtav «ofev POovos EXOn, 
le 299 Xela Oépos trovmv, TOTe Oéchata TavTa TerELTAL ° 
1e 301 [tKxav pev 8%) dpdfwor OcoxrvTa Oéchata réEnt] 
1S ; 303 Tpis ‘Pépyn "Tyrotos ayer poipny tote Sewny. 
of 300 aXdX’ ororay tplelis Tlépoa. "OXvpria viKnowow, 
u 304 ov x’ av & EvOa réwv, Sopu paxpov [éri] Tact Tavva<a>as, 


302 aipati tetpdtrodos yarabnvod xpata xaOnpy ° 
308 57 Tore yap Sovrevov 7rd Suyov avxéva Onoer 


i ee ee 


is 309 ds mpiv éXevOepiorcy err@vupov hyEmovncey, 

1] 310 Bovras eutrpocber péy’ doidipov adTos EXocwr * 

h Toinv SovrAocuUyny Onoer TOAVLOpIS AVaKTOP. 

r Kai TOTe 6’ & Kiikwv otpatos avtixa Ovapopos Ee, 


313 Setua dépwr, orotay TedvBipBapov <€Ovos> airenrOn. 
315 tols xax>v avt’ ayabod Sacer Geos tWixépavvos 
314 Kaptrov, érrav Myxyor StatTunEwow apovpas. 

d 316 Eetvos Ectvov del mpovopevoas ypvaoov amrage. 


avuTap érnv 1 Tavtes érowov® alwa NéovTos 


1 OupoBdpou, (dovia 8 Het eri c@paltt] Néeawva 
> lol \ wn Se ; > / > , ’ 7 
auTov Kak Keharis, oxntTpov 7 atrop|pliver ar’ avtod,) 
) 320 ws [8’] omorav év Sacti pidn, yevoovtar avravtes 


x \ > , 4 / \ \ ” 
aol ev Aiyitrrw, Tedéovar S€ Kaptepa Epya, 
ddnros 8’ addXov lv] pute, words 8 aXadnTos ev avTois. 
A lal / / 
t [as avtws] <detpos> exe? nal tapBos éréocetat avOpwrorow 
patvomuerns Epidos, ToAXOL 8’ arroAOLWTO Kai addoL 
y= ’ / , e \ A ¢ , 
325 adArnAouS KTELVOVTES UTTO KPATEPHS vopivys. 
/ 6 
Kal TOTE KUavéals hoNioi<v > TeTrUKacpEVOS 7) FEL 





q a ee 





Lacuna of unknown length. 

















HEovat<v> Sto drAXrot Ko>>psp<_p>>offe]ou adr7jrovorv, 
| Kal TpiTaTos Cpe ToZs{L] KeLos psyas ex Kupnyys, 
A \ os. , , A s is 
Ov mpiv ére~a huyovta uaxns Tapa yevpact Neidov. 
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330 ard’ ovd’ as 

















aT pPNKToVv odov TedX€ovaw ATravTes. 

331 Kal TOTE MeV peyarXwv TEepL_TEAXOMEVwY EVLAUTMOV 
ECTOVTAL LNKN TOAUHTUXA* avTAap eTELTA 
erncet ev AiyuTrT@ TroAEwos mary] SevTEpos adTlolis ° 
vavpayin 0’ éotat, vixos 8’ ayaboiow anéotar. 

335 @ pér€ol, yeipwp’ Eotat TOAEwWS errLTH pov, 
Kal TOKE >ols oKUVAEUPA YyevHoETAL, OVK emi Snpor. 
cai Tore & tyywpor, Trddews opoTéppoves avdpes, 
devEovrat dSetdol, worLous 8’ aEovat ToKHas. 

<aXX’ orétay > 


Kal Tad é€yxUpowot TAAKS> péya vixos ExovTes, 











340 ‘lovdaie orX€cover peverrtoréwous avOparrovs 
apis aos TrodkuAS KepailovTes Trardpne Lv, 
trowviy [es] apvipevor repli matpidos nde TOKHwY. 
keloerar €<v > POipévorct TpoTraropdpwy yévos avdpav. 
344 ale ai] orroco: dates Trepi KYpaTa VnXnCOVTAL. 











346a EavOa Kapnva wécovTat 


3466 


345 oAXol yap Kxeicovtas eri Wapabwdeas axtas. 








> A A 
UT’ avyum|[T|t@v TeTEnvar ° 





347 651 TOTE Opa péyav weTeAcVoeTaL alua Bpote.ov. 
b 5 48 , \ a“ , 
arr OTav avTe AVKOL KUGLY OPKia TLIOTWOWVTAL, 
, > > 4 ; 4 ¥ uw 

vnow@ <év > audipitn tore tupywv avlalotacis éotat, 
350 avdpes <.6> oixnoovet Tod THY TOAAA Trafodcar. 

ovKéeTe yap Soros ypuaos odd’ apyupos éorat, 

> - , > , , 
ov KTHOLS yains, OV SovArEin TrOAVpOXOos, 
adrnra pin pirorns Te Kal els TpOTros edppove Syme, 
\ \ A > \ A ¥ A / 

xowa Sé Twavt’ éctat, Kai das icov év Buototo. 

355 &« yain<s> Kaxin xatadvcertat cis dda Siav. 
\ / y > \ \ , , > , 

[kai Tote & éyyus tv To Bépos pepotrwv avOpworruv. | 

Tavta TedeoOhvat KpaTtepn eTLKELoET’ AVaYKN. 

ov AEEEL TOTE TLS TYUPAnpwEvVOS AAAY OdiTNS 

ef \ : ’ > 4 , / > , 

ws [679] pa wot’ aurravce pepoTrav yévos dAXUpEVOY TEP. 
360 Kai tote 8 ayvov Ovos [alrdons yis oxnrTpa KpaTnoet 


> 7A e/ i. 7 ame / A 
eis at@vas atravtas ap iPOiporct ToKevow. 


Which of the earlier Sibylline Oracles were known to the writer of 
XIV. 284-361? It may be presumed that at least Books XI.-XIV. were in 
in his possession. XIV. 296 is derived from XIII. 50, 74; XIV. 348 from 
XIII. 28 sq. ; and perhaps XIV. 334 from XIII. 38. 

As regards Books I.-VIII., I have noted verbal similarities between the 
following passages : 

[XIV. 356—II. 164, Christian ?]. 
XIV. 313—III. 520. 
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XIV. 357—IIlI. 572. 

XIV. 351—VIII. 18. 

XIV. 347—VIII. 157. 

XIV. 360 sq.— VIII. 169 sq. (VIII. 133 sq.: III. 49 sq.). 
XIV. 303—VIII. 171 (III. 52: XIV. 263). 

XIV. 354—VIII. 208 (II. 324). 

XIV. 298 sq.— VIII. 214 sq. (V. 300). 

(XIV. 350—VIII. 324, Christian. | 


It appears then that most of our writer’s borrowings are from VIII. 1-216; 
he certainly had that document in his hands, and probably also Book III. 
There is little positive evidence that other parts of Books I.-VIII. were 
known to him; but the absence of borrowings from them, in so short a 
passage, is no proof that he did not know some or all of the other Jewish 
oracles contained in those books. 

Four lines (XIII. 46-49) were almost certainly inserted in Book XIII. by the 
author of XIV. 284-311. In VIII. 148 sqq. the Sibyl, addressing Rome, says 
tpis 8€ Tpinxocious Kal TecoapdKovTa Kal oxTw | TANPwWoELS AVKABaVTAS, bTaY cot 
Svcpopos HEn | potpa Bralouévn, Teov ovvoua twANPwcaca. Rome will perish 
after an existence of 948 years; for she will then have ‘ fulfilled her name.’ 
The meaning of this is that the letters of the word POMH, read as numbers 
(100 + 800 + 40+ 8), amount to 948. If the traditional date 754 B.c. was accepted 
for the foundation of Rome, this would give 195 A.D. as the date of her expected 
destruction. Now we find the same reckoning differently applied in XIII. 46-49: 
ravta 5€ wémpwtat* docov Sé Tot ovvoua, ‘Pwyn, | civ apiOpois eoxev Wwndulo- 
pévoto yYpovoro, | ToacovTovs AvKaBavTas Exovad ce oiTopeTpHaoeEr | Sia ToS 
peyarn Maxknoovioo advaxtos. That is to say, Alexandria shall supply Rome with 
corn for 948 years. Assuming (as a Sibyllist would naturally assume) that 
the exportation of corn from Alexandria to the capital of the Roman empire 
(whether Rome or Constantinople) had been going on ever since the foundation 
of Alexandria in 332 B.C., it follows from this that the supply was to be stopped 
in617 A.D. Now it was in 617 A.D. that Egypt was conquered by Chosroes 
the Persian, and that the exportation of corn from Alexandria to feed the 
subjects of the Roman emperor consequently ceased. So exact a correspon- 
dence cannot be due to mere coincidence; the prediction must have been 
written after the event. We must therefore conclude that these lines were 
inserted in Book XIII. shortly after 617 A.p.; and there can be little doubt 
that they were inserted by the same person who wrote the account of the 
conquest of Egypt by Chosroes in XIV. 284 sqq. The old prophecy that 
Rome would perish after an existence of 948 years had not been fulfilled; the 
‘number of the name of Rome’ must therefore have been wrongly applied. 
But that number must have some prophetic significance ; and this Alexandrian 
Jew of the seventh century hit on a new application of the number in 
accordance with known facts, and inserted it in one of the Sibylline books in 
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his possession. If ‘ Rome’ had not yet been totally destroyed, at any rate she 
had been deprived of one of the chief sources of her food-supply at the end of 
a period indicated by the letters of her name. 

There was an obvious reason for choosing this particular place in Book 
XIII. for the insertion of the lines. In the preceding verses (XIII. 38-45) it 
was predicted that the Persians would never conquer the Romans as long as 
the export of corn from Alexandria to Rome should continue. The Sibyllist 
of the seventh century wished to point out that the period thus determined by 
one of his predecessors had come to an end, and that consequently his hopes 
of the tinal overthrow of the Roman power by the Persians were justified. 


WALTER SCOTT. 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN THE GRAMMATICAL 
CHAPTERS OF QUINTILIAN. 


In January, 1914,!I published in the CLASSICAL QUARTERLY an article 
on the Five Grammatical Chapters of Quintilian, in which I endeavoured to 
set out the general scheme of the writer and his relation to the educational 
practice of his time. In the present paper I propose to deal with some of the 
numerous difficulties of detail—difficulties both of text and meaning—which 
crop up in chapters 4-7. The technicality of the subject and the abbreviated 
method of treatment produce much obscurity, even when we have no reason 
to doubt the text. And as to the text, one can but echo the words of Varro 
with regard to philological and grammatical questions, ‘librarios haec spino- 
siora indiligentius elaturos putaui.’ The result is that these chapters provide 
perhaps more problems than are to be found in the same limits in any first 
class Latin writer—problems which, though not perhaps of much intrinsic 
importance, have that interest which must always attach to questions which 
have baffled generations of commentators. I have divided the questions which 
I have treated into two classes. The first consists of passages in which I feel 
some confidence in the text which I have adopted or the meaning which I 
have proposed. The second consists of those which I fear must be left 
unsolved, though I hope that I have been able to advance the discussion a 
few steps. 


(I) 4, 20: 
adiciebant et adseuerationem ut ‘eheu’ et tractionem ut ‘ fasciatim.’ 


Ouintilian is here speaking of two other parts of speech which certain 
unknown grammarians wished to add to the received eight. Although these 
additions did not obtain acceptance either from Quintilian or posterity, we 
must suppose that they were more or less in harmony with the general 
principles of Latin and Greek grammatical science, and shall expect to find 
some trace of the distinctions which they represent. 


1 As in that article I stated that no scholar 
appeared to have treated these chapters since 
1886, it should be said that this statement, 
though true as far as the scope of that article 
was concerned, requires some qualification 
when we speak of the problems of detail, with 
which I am dealing here. There has been a 


certain amount of discussion of some of these 
questions in German and American periodicals, 
and Meister’s edition of 1886 has been followed 
by Fierville (1890) and Radermacher (1906). But 
Meister and Radermacher give no commentary, 
and that of Fierville solves few or none of the 
difficulties. 


B 
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I pass over the ‘ asseverations ’ for the present, and come to the mysterious 
‘tractions’ exemplified by ‘fasciatim.’ The older editions and some MSS. 
had ‘ tractationem,’ which was amended by Stoer to ‘attrectationem,’ and this 
remained the accepted reading till Halm. Spalding explained it as follows: 
‘talibus aduerbiis utimur, cum singulas res aut manu aut mente quasi appre- 
hendimus et contrectamus.’ So Lewis and Short give ‘ “‘attrectatio,” a term 
applied to words which denote a taking of many things together, e.g. 
“ fasciatim,”’ Quint. 1, 4, 10.’ Fierville read ‘ attractionem,’ to which he gave 
the same meaning. Halm, who was followed by Meister and Radermacher, 
restored the ‘tractionem’ of the MSS., but none of the three attempt to 
explain the meaning. 

Apart from the question whether any of the suggested words can bear the 
meaning attached to them by the editors, it seems to me almost incredible 
that any grainmarian, however misguided, should have segregated ‘ collective 
adverbs’ as a separate part of speech. I find the solution in quite another 
direction. It is to be found, I believe, in these words of Diomedes, which 
are paralleled in various forms in other grammarians: ‘ aduerbia aut suae 
positionis sunt aut ab aliis partibus orationis trahuntur.’ Compare the follow- 
ing passage, from Heliodorus (Gram. Graec. Hilgard, III. 96): 


la ° , \ / , 
Ta pev autor (i.e. adverbs) tpwrotuTa, Ta O€ Tapaywya* TpwTOTUTTA pev 
e , 5) , 5 \ > ” , 7 e , > \ / oe ¢ 
olov vai, ov, vn, émel ovK ExeTaL adopphs ETEpas, GAdAa TpwToOeTd €oTL. Trapa- 


ywya € olov EAAHVLOTL, érel ATO TOU EAAHViCELY TAPHKTAL. 


Heliodorus goes on to show that these zapaywya are derived from all 
parts of speech—e.g. from nouns, Botpvdov; from verbs, cpvPdnr, etc. 

‘Tractum ’ (tractio) then is a synonym for ‘ deriuatum ’? and a translation 
of rapaywyov (rapaywyn), and here signifies an adverb derived from a noun, 
verb, etc., as the case may be, in contradistinction to adverbs, which have no 
such origin, such as ‘ nuper,’ ‘heri.’ A little reflection will show that this distinc- 
tion corresponds to a necessary stage in the evolution of grammatical ideas. 
Amongst the parts of speech the adverbs were ‘discovered’ late. Before this 
adverbs like ov or v7) must have been regarded as conjunctions, while Botpuddv 
and the like belonged to the parts of speech to which they were attached. 
Early grammar did not clearly distinguish between declension (éy«Avous) and 
derivation (tapaywyn). Indeed even Varro regards ‘ Romae’ as being a 
‘declinatum’ of ‘ Romulus’ as much as ‘ Romuli,’* and Quintilian speaks of 
verbs in -tto as ‘declinata’ from the parent verb.‘ Bortpvdov then was not 
merely derived from a noun, but was a noun, and «pvBdnv wasaverb. Whenthe 
conception of the adverb as that which ‘ fills up and explains the signification 
of the verb’ was reached, it is not surprising that grammatical thought boggled 
at the idea of bringing together words which had belonged to such different 


2 Dion. Hal. de Comp. 2. 
> L.L., 9 37. Quint., 9, 1, 12. 


1 Cf. Quint. 8, 3, 32, and the grammarians 
frequently. 
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categories, and that some were for a compromise by which the adverbs which 
had been conjunctions were regarded as adverbs proper, and the others were 
classed together as zrapaywya—hybrid adverbs in fact which belonged partly 
to the adverb genus, partly to the parts of speech from which they were 
‘tracta.’! 

Thus the fact that ‘fasciatim’ is a collective adverb—a fact which, if I 
am right, has misled all the commentators—is a mere accident. It may be 
asked why Quintilian gives so odd an example, instead of the ordinary adverbs 
in -e and -tter. The answer is, I think, very simple. An account of the 
‘tractions ’ would naturally begin with the ‘tracta anominibus.’* These would 
begin with the 1st declension, and the only adverbs formed from the 1st declen- 
sion are these adverbs in -tim. ‘ Fasciatim’ therefore probably headed the list 
of examples in the authority which he consulted. 


(2) 4, 28: 


‘itur in antiquam siluam’ nonne propriae cuiusdam rationis ? nam quod 
initium eius inuenias ? cui simile fletur. accipimus aliter ut 
‘panditur interea domus omnipotentis Olympi’ 
aliter ut 
‘totis usque adeo turbatur agris.’ 


Here ‘quod initium eius inuenias?’ means no doubt, as Spalding says, 
‘We can find no Ist person to “‘itur.’”’’ Quintilian proceeds: ‘We take 7t 
in one way as ‘‘ panditur domus,” in another as “ turbatur,” etc.’ Take what ? 
Spalding appositely remarks that ‘were the two “ut’’s absent, the object of 
‘“accipimus ” would be the two quoted lines.’ As it is, we must understand 
‘passiuum huius modi.’ This, he says, is ‘duriusculum.’ Halm apparently 
felt the difficulty, for he notes that Spalding would omit the ‘ut’s. It seems 
to me that there is a very easy correction ready to hand. I read either— 


cui simile fletur. <ctur> accipimus aliter ut, etc. 
or 
cui simile fletur. accipimus aliter <tur> ut, etc. 


I prefer the former, as giving a better position to ‘tur.’ 

Compare ‘‘‘ris” syllaba’ (6, 14) and ‘ “tis” syllaba’ (5, 62). If it is 
objected that in these cases the word ‘syllaba’ is added, it may be answered 
that Quintilian constantly varies his use or non-use of ‘litera’ with letters 
of the alphabet, and therefore may do the same with syllables. Also here we 
are thinking of ‘tur’ not so much as a syllable as an inflexion with a meaning. 
Compare also ‘Consentius’ (K 370), ‘uerba impersonalia . . . aut in e et t 
literis finiuntur aut in tur exeunt.’ 


1So Quintilian (1, 4, 29) speaks of ‘noctu’ as 2 As in the example from Heliodorus quoted 
a ‘uocabulum’ (i.e, noun) ‘in aduerbium tran- above. 
siens.’ 
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(3) 5, 21: 


nam ‘mehe’ quoque pro ‘me’ apud antiquos tragoediarum praecipue 
scriptores in ueteribus libris inuenimus. 


Lindsay (Lat. Lang. p. 422) would read‘ mi’ for ‘me.’ This view, which 
otherwise seems to me hardly consistent with the sense of the whole passage, 
is rendered impossible by a consideration of Quintilian’s usage. Quintilian 
never adopts the practice which is commonly found in Varro and also in 
Cicero (‘in ‘“‘optimus,”’ Ov. 161) of prefixing a preposition governing an 
ablative to a quoted noun in another case. His practice is as follows: 
(a) when possible he brings the noun into the construction of the sentence— 
—e.g. 4, 13, ‘Valesii Fusii in Valerios Furiosque uenerunt’; 6, 23, ‘sl 
‘‘sulpuri”’ et ‘‘ gutturi”’ subicerent in genetiuo litteram o mediam, quia esset 
‘‘eboris’’ et ‘‘roboris’’; (0) when the noun has to be expressed in a case 
which will not come into the construction, he regularly prefixes some substi- 
tute for the article '—e.g. : 


9 


5, 22: in hoc ‘ Camillus.’ 

7, 27: ‘cui’ tribus, quas proposul, litteris enotamus, ut ab illo ‘ qui’ 
distingueretur. 

6, 24: in eo quod est robur roboris. 


In 5, 21, therefore, ‘me’ must be retained, and it also follows that it is 
ablative, not accusative. 


(4) 5, 68: 


iunguntur autem aut ex duobus Latinis ut ‘ superfui’ ‘ subterfugi,’ quam- 
quam ex integris an composita sint quaeritur, aut integro et corrupto ut 
‘maleuolus,’ ‘aut corrupto et integro’ ut ‘ noctiuagus,’ aut duobus corruptis 
ut ‘ pedisecus.’ 


QOuintilian is here describing the four methods of forming Latin compound 
words, according as the two elements are ‘ integra’ or ‘ corrupta ’—i.e. altered 
or not from the original form. The words ‘quamquam—quaeritur’ have been 
misunderstood, I think, by the commentators. Gesner supposed that the 
persons who raised this objection considered that as ‘ fui’ in ‘superfui,’ and 
‘subter’ in ‘subterfugi’ lost their accent, they ceased to be ‘integra.’ 
Spalding and Fierville repeat the explanation. Spalding remarked that in this 
case no compound word could be ‘ex integris,’ and he might have added that 
on the same theory ‘noctiuagus’ would be ‘ex duobus corruptis.’ But as 


1 Except when the case required by the con- might say ‘‘dixerunt ‘gladia’’’’ (nom.), if the 
struction is nominative or accusative. point lay in that particular case, but as here he 
I may take this opportunity of correcting a_ is speaking of a noun as a whole, he would have 
slip in my article of January, 1914. Incidentally said ‘gladiam’ if he meant the rst declension. 
I explained the words ‘‘‘ gladia’’ qui dixerunt ‘Gladia’ must be neuter plural, but the point 
genere exciderunt’ (5,16) to mean, ‘those who did not affect my argument. 
use ‘‘gladia’’ in the rst declension. Quintilian 
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Quintilian merely mentions the theory in passing, this is not a fatal objection. 
It is more to the point that on this explanation ‘composita’ is superfluous. 
It seems to me that what the objectors meant was ‘if both elements are 
‘‘integra,”’ is the word really ‘“‘compositum” (cvv@erov)? Is it not rather to 
be regarded as two words, ‘‘apposita”’?’ So Apollonius (De Cons. IV. 316) 
thinks it necessary to show that ta é« TeXeitwy dwvav cvvTeGerméva have really 
cvvOeots, and not merely wrapaGecis. 


(5) 6, 4: 

eius (i.e. analogiae) uis est ut... 

. comparatione similium in extremis maxime syllabis, propter quod ea, 
quae sunt e singulis, negantur habere rationem. 


incerta certis probet: quod efficitur 


Fierville’s note on this passage, the silence of other editors, and the fact 
that I for long misunderstood it myself, have induced me to include it in my 
list. Fierville quotes Varro, L.L. 10, 79, ‘in uerbis quae non declinantur 
analogia non debet quaeri ut in his “‘ nequam mox uix.”’ He then adds that 
‘Quintilian has changed the meaning of the passage by restricting the cate- 
gory of words where one must not look for analogy to monosyllables.’ He 
might have said that Quintilian had made nonsense of the passage—for 
nonsense it seems at first sight. If analogy holds good at all, why, one asks, 
should it not hold between ‘ flo’ and ‘ no’ or ‘res’and‘spes’? Iwas for some 
time disposed to bring the passage into harmony with Varro by supposing 
‘e singulis’ (‘casibus’ perhaps having dropped out) to be a translation for 
povortwta,! and to mean ‘indeclinables.’ But the following passages from 
Charisius (K. 138), ‘ ‘‘os”’ monosyllabam extra analogiam esse Plinius scribit,’ 
and from Martianus Capella (III. 299) ‘‘‘as” et ‘“‘mas” cum sint mono- 
syllaba analogia non tenentur’ show that monosyllables are really meant. It 
follows, I think, that ‘ extremis syllabis’ above means the whole syllable, 
and not the termination—i.e. the laws of analogy hold between ‘funis’ and 
‘panis,’ but not necessarily between ‘funis’ and ‘ puppis.’ On this assump- 
tion monosyllables would be ‘extra analogiam’ because no two monosyllables, 
unless they are identical, can have the same last syllable. 

The point has some bearing on Nettleship’s theory, against which I 
argued in my last article, that this chapter is taken from Pliny. If Charisius 
is right, and Pliny held the theory that monosyllables were ‘extra analogiam,’ 
he must have held presumably the theory about final syllables, with which 
the other is bound up. But Quintilian holds no such theory. He mentions 
it indeed here, but not only does he qualify it with ‘maxime’ and perhaps 
dissociate himself from it by ‘negantur,’ but he argues throughout in a way 
in which no one who held Pliny’s theory could argue. Thus in 6, 25 he gives 
the couples ‘uirgo, Juno,’ ‘fusus lusus,’ ‘cuspis puppis,’ as examples of 
‘similes positiones ’—i.e. words with similar nominatives—which are yet 


1 Cf, Mart, Cap. iii. 242, ‘ monoptota ut ‘‘ nequam,’’’ 
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declined differently. Pliny might possibly have quoted the last two pairs as 
exceptions to his own rule, but would he have coupled them with ‘ uirgo 
Juno,’ which on his theory ‘ non debent analogiam’? And this is by no means 
the only case in chapter 6, where Quintilian regards similarity of termination 
rather than identity of the final syllable as the proper basis of analogy. 


(6) 6, 13: 


illi autem idem cum interrogantur cur aper ‘apri’ et pater ‘ patris’ faciat, 
illud nomen positum, hoc ad aliquid esse contendunt. 


The thoroughgoing analogists, when challenged to give a reason why 
two nouns with such strong general resemblance as ‘ aper ’ and ‘ pater ’! should 
be declined differently, reply that they belong to different classes, ‘ pater’ 
being ‘ad aliquid’ and ‘aper’ not. 

The idea of relative or ‘ad aliquid’ nouns appears regularly in the 
grammarians, and can be traced back to Dionysius Thrax, who gives us 


as a Class: 
, M4 e / e7 / 
T POS TL EXOV WS TraTHp Vios Piros SekLos. 


It is explained by Consentius, K. 339, as well as anyone: 


haec enim alium intellectum secum trahunt. patre enim dicto intelligas 
simul filium et magistro dicto intelligas simul discipulum necesse est. 


But the word ‘ positum’ has given difficulty to editors, who have mostly 
supposed that some adverb has been lost. Thus Obrecht inserted ‘ simpli- 
citer,’ and this was adopted by Burmann, Spalding, and others. ‘Nude’ has 
been proposed and ‘per se,’ this last being based on the definition of ‘ad 
aliquid * nouns as nouns ‘ quae per se intellectum non habent’ (K. 5, 148). 

I believe, on the contrary, that ‘positum,’ or possibly ‘positiuum,’ is 
right, and that no insertion is required. 

The opposite of wpos te éyov is amoXvTov or amoXeAvpéevor (absolutum). 
Cf. Dionysius Thrax, § 12, aroXeAupeévov éotiv 6 Kad’ éavTod voeitat, olov Geos 
Oyos ; Priscian, ‘ absoluta ut deus ratio.’ The scholiast is perhaps right in 
saying that azod\vta exclude other nouns besides mpos ti éyovra such as 
patronymics or comparatives, but at any rate no mpos te éyov can be aroAvutTov. 

‘ Positiuus,’ on the other hand, though I have never seen this recognized 
in any Latin dictionary, is the Greek Oeyatixos. Oé€ua and Oepatixos are 
used by Apollonius‘ in the sense of a word which stands by itself, and is not 


formed from another either by derivation or inflection. Thus odros is said 


1 Why should ‘aper’ and ‘pater’ be ex- 
pected to show analogy? Perhaps the answer 
is to be found in the canon of Aristophanes 
(Charisius, K. 1, 117) that (1) gender, (2) case, 
(3) termination (exitus), (4) number of syllables, 
(5) ‘sonus’ must be the same. ‘Sonus’ may 
mean accent or perhaps general similarity of 
sound. If the latter, the 4 in both nouns counts, 
In either case the genitives of ‘ aper ’ and ‘ pater ' 


on these principles ‘ debent analogiam.’ Chari- 
sius in this case makes a mistake when he says, 
‘pater patris cum faciat et mater matris, cur 
dissimiliter aper apri et caper capri solet quaeri’ 
(K. 83). For ‘mater,’ and ‘ aper’ being different 
genders do not ‘ owe analogy.’ 

2 A good account of the use of these words in 
Apollonius will be found in Gram. Graec. (Schnei- 
der), vol, i., fasc. 2, p. 21. 
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not to be ‘thematic,’ but derived from the article. The personal pronouns 
are said to be ‘thematically’ declined. Properly speaking, I imagine, 
a7rérvtos is applied to function or meaning, and Qeyatixos to form. But the 
two ideas are easily interchanged. Thus Apollonius says that the nouns and 
verbs are more ‘ thematic’ than the other parts of speech, meaning that they 
can form a sentence by themselves, while the others cannot. So, too, 
while Servius speaks of an adjective used as a substantive as used ‘ absolute,’ 
Macrobius describes it as ‘positiuum.’ Underived nouns or verbs, as opposed 
to derivatives, are usually called ‘ primitiua’; but in Priscian, K II. 427, 428, 
they are ‘ positiua,’ and in Charisius (K I. 268) ‘absoluta.’ But the inter- 
change between the two is most striking in the case of the ‘ positive degree’ 
of adjectives. Here ‘ positive’ and ‘ absolute ’ constantly replace each other. 
It is perfectly natural therefore that Quintilian should describe nouns which 
are not ‘ad aliquid’ as ‘positive.’ No insertion is required, and at the most 
we need only make the small correction of ‘ positum’ to ‘ positiuum.’ 

But is even this necessary? I think not. In the first place, there is 
great facility of interchange between adjectives in -us and -iuus. Thus we 
find ‘absolutiuus’ as well as ‘absolutus,’ and ‘infinitus’ as well as ‘ infini- 
tiuus.’ In the second place, we should expect the form ‘ positum ’ to be found 
as a translation for @éua, which appears in Apollonius, as well as @éous 
(positio) and Oewatexos (positiuus).? 


(7) 5,17: 

contrarium ei uitium, quod cuvaipecw et cvvaroidjv Graeci uocant, nos 
complexionem dicimus, qualis est apud Varronem. 

tum te flagranti deiectum fulmine, Phaethon. 


I add this somewhat trivial point, chiefly to show with what caution 
much of the dogmatism of German editors and critics of Quintilian must 
be received. 

The text as above, with some variations as to the spelling of cvvaroadnr, 
is read by all MSS. In 1879 Birt, in an article in the Rheinisches Museum, 
pointed out that several of the later Latin grammarians describe this treat- 
ment of the vowels as ‘ episynalifa,’ or ‘ episynaliphe,’ and that they also give 
On the other hand, they reserve the name ‘synaliphe’ for 
the elision of a final vowel before another initial vowel. Accordingly Birt 
stated positively that éazovvadoupyv should be read in our passage. Meister, 
in his edition of 1886, adopted this correction. Kiderlin spoke of it as certain 
in his review of Meister. Radermacher, in his edition of 1906, also adopted 
it. None of them give any reason for the change beyond a bare reference to 
Birt, and the ordinary student of Quintilian would conclude that émovva- 
oupnv was to be regarded as undoubtedly what Quintilian wrote. 


the same example. 


article shows to my mind a complete misconcep- 
tion of the meaning of the terms. 


1 Radermacher has a discussion of this passage 
in Rhein, Mus,, 1905, in which he also arrives at 
the conclusion that ‘positum’ is right. But the 
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As a matter of fact, the correction, so far from being certain, is, I think, 
almost, if not quite, impossible. Quintilian is telling us what the Greeks 
called this phenomenon, but none of the critics seem to have troubled themselves 
to find out the Greek usage. To do this, it is not necessary to ransack the 
Greek grammarians, for the evidence will be found at considerable length in 
Stephanus, and indeed in Liddell and Scott. There is no such word as 
ericuvaroipy known to the lexicographers, and on the other hand cuvvarord) 
was used and continued to be used to describe or at any rate to cover the 
phenomenon with which Quintilian is dealing here. I submit one typical 
passage : 

n mev cvvaroipyn yévos éotiv, éxet 8’ eidn Ertd, Tpia pev amrGa, Téccapa Se 
cuvera. Kai ta pév ara eiot tadta, éxOXwhis, Kpadows, cuvaipecis . . . 7 


guvaipecis .. . olov Tais Tals, avw, avw, Anuocbévei Anuoobéver (Gram. Gracc., 


III. 146). 


How ‘episynalifa’ or ‘episynaliphe’ came to take root in the later 
Latin terminology I have no idea. It is not indeed difficult to understand that 
the phenomena of Latin elision, differing as they do from Greek, should have 
produced some change of terms. It is natural enough that the Greek term for 
elision, €x@ArWis, should be felt to be inappropriate to a process in which the 
‘elided * vowel was retained, at any rate in writing, or to be needed for the elision 
of the final ‘m,’ and that accordingly the elision of the vowel monopolized the 
general term ‘synaloepha.’ Why, however, the Latin grammarians were not 
contented with ‘synaeresis’ to describe the phenomenon of the dissyllable 
‘Phaethon’ I do not know. They may, of course, have followed some side- 
strain of Greek grammar, now lost. But on all the evidence we possess, 
when Quintilian says ‘quod cuvaipeo.v et cvvadroidnv Graeci uocant,’ he gives 
the correct version of the facts. 


IT. 


I pass on to a few passages, most of which have been much discussed 
off and on during the last century in Germany, without, I think, any certainty 
being reached. As I said above, all I can hope to do in these cases is to 
advance the discussion by some steps. 

(1) 4,10 and II: 

Atque etiam in ipsis uocalibus grammatici est uidere an aliquas pro 
consonantibus usus acceperit, quia ‘iam’ sicut ‘tam’ (edd. ‘ etiam’) scribitur 
et quos (edd. mostly ‘uos’) ut cos (edd. ‘tuos’). at quae ut uocales iunguntur 
aut unam longam faciunt, ut ueteres scripserunt, qui geminatione earum uelut 
apice utebantur, aut duas, nisi quis putat etiam ex tribus uocalibus syllabam 
fieri, si non aliquae officio consonantium fungantur. quaeret hoc etiam, 
quomodo duabus demum uocalibus in se ipsas coeundi natura sit, cum con- 
sonantium nulla nisi alteram frangat. atqui littera i sibi insidit: ‘ conicit’ 
(or ‘coniicit’) enim est ab illo iacit, et u, quomodo nunc scribitur ‘ uulgus’ et 
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‘seruus. sciat etiam Ciceroni placuisse ‘aiio’ ‘Maiiam’ que geminata 1 
scribere: quod si est, etiam iungetur ut consonans. 


As regards the first sentence of this ‘ locus difficillimus,’ as Spalding calls 
it, I have nothing new to say. I accept in principle at any rate the correc- 
tions usually proposed of ‘etiam’ and ‘tuos.’ Variants are possible, but the 
meaning must be that we write ‘i’ and ‘u,‘ whether they belong or do not 
belong to the same syllable as the vowel following. The main difficulty lies 
in the second sentence. 

Before dealing with this, however, it will be well to explain the third 
sentence, which is obscure at first reading through the technicality of the 
language, though the meaning is not really open to much doubt. The gram- 
marian, says Quintilian, will ask how it is that two vowels only have the 
property of repeating themselves in a syllable (‘in se ipsas coeundi’), while in 
other cases it is always different vowels or different consonants’ which come 
together—i.e. how is it that we find ‘1i,’ ‘ uu’ in a syllable, but not ‘aa,’ ‘ bb,’ 
etc.? Nowthough the word ‘ quaeret ’ suggests at first sight that this is another 
in the series of ‘ quaestiones’ which Quintilian is proposing for the study of 
the grammarian, this cannot, I think, be the case. The answer to the question 
is of course that the first ‘i’ or ‘u’ are not vowels at all, but consonants, and 
the problem would therefore be one which has already been solved. It is 
clear that this sentence does wot introduce a new problem, but gives another 
reason for the belief that ‘1’ and ‘u’ are sometimes consonants. Is it likely, 
he asks, that ‘i’ and ‘u’ should be exceptions to the law which otherwise 
holds of all vowels and consonants, that there can be no repetition in the 
syllable? and they would be exceptions, if they were not sometimes con- 
sonants. 

The connection between this and the fourth sentence I take to be as 
follows: If anyone objects that we do not actually write ‘ii,’ I reply that 
Cicero did so write ‘aiio’ and ‘ Maiia’; and if we accept this as right, ‘i’ as 
well as ‘u’ must come into the syllable as a consonant (‘quod si est,* etiam 
iungetur ut consonans’). This connection will require that we should read 
‘conicit,’ not ‘coniicit.? Spalding preferred ‘conicit, but as a matter of fact, 
though A gives ‘conicit’ and the editors elsewhere use this and similar forms, 
they all here print ‘coniicit.’ I share Spalding’s feeling that in this case the 
addition ‘ est ab illo iacit ’has no meaning. I understand Quintilian to mean, 
‘conicit ’ really has two ‘i’s,’ for it is derived from ‘iacit.’ If this seems too 
harsh, there is an easy correction. We might read— 


atqui littera i sibi insidit <cut conicit>, coniicit enim est ab illo tacit 
(as ‘ conicit,’ for that is really ‘ coniicit,’ from ‘ tacit’). 


1 This use of ‘ frangere’ to express the action aliquam consonantium frangit, ut in hoc ipso 
of one consonant upon another following it in  ‘‘frangit’’ multo fit horridior.’ 
the same syllable is found also in 12, 10, 29, 2 I am inclined to think that ‘i’ has fallen 
‘illa quae est sexta nostrarum (i.e, f.) quotiens out between ‘est’ and ‘etiam.’ 
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The conclusion that the third and fourth sentences continue the argument 
to show that ‘i’ and ‘u’ are sometimes consonants confirms the natural 
impression that the second sentence also gives an argument for this belief. 
But what is the argument? Two views, I think, are possible. It may be as 
follows: Vowels in the same syllable, if not a mere symbol for a single long 
vowel, make a diphthong; but these (‘ ia’ in ‘iam’ and ‘uo’ in ‘ uos ) are not 
diphthongs. ‘ Duas,’ however, cannot mean a diphthong, and accordingly 
Stander and Ritschl corrected ‘duas’ to ‘diphthongum,’ a correction which, 
though not actually adopted in any edition, has been received with respect. 
Ritschl accounted for the corruption by the caprice of a copyist, who, 
supposing ‘syllabam’ to be understood with ‘unam,’ altered ‘ diphthongum’ 
to ‘duas’ to correspond. This is surely somewhat arbitrary. Perhaps the 
same result might be obtained more easily by supposing ‘ aut du<_plicem in 
unum sonum confusas du>as.’ But if we are to proceed on these lines at all, 
I would venture to suggest another solution as being both nearer to the MSS. 
and an improvement to the sense. Quintilian’s argument will be clearer, if 
we suppose him to have intended to tell us that two vowels in a syllable do 
not really make two, but a single sound. I suggest that he may have written— 


aut duplicem sonum ? non autem duas. 


It would be natural enough that the eye of the copyist should pass from 
‘aut du’ to ‘aut du’ a few words on, and ‘aut duas’ would easily be reduced 
to ‘aut duas’ to balance ‘aut unam’ above. This will also give a good 
meaning, quite in accordance with Quintilian’s use of ‘nisi’ to the words 
‘nisi—funguntur.’ The meaning will be ‘to suppose that there can really be 
two vowels in a syllable, and that also 1” and “fu” are never consonants, 
will land us in the absurdity of supposing that syllables like ‘‘ iae’’ and “‘ uae ”’ 
are made up of three vowels.’ 

The argument may, however, be something different. It may be: ‘ There 
cannot be more than two vowels in a syllable (there is no such thing as a 
triphthong), and therefore “i” and ‘‘u” must be sometimes consonants, for 
otherwise we should sometimes get three vowels.’* In this case I would 
suggest that the sentence be written : 


99 


aut unam longam faciunt ... aut duas (nisi quis putat etiam ex tribus 
uocalibus syllabam fieri) <quod nequit fieri>, si non aliquae officio fungantur.’ 


Here the ‘quod’ will refer to ‘duas faciunt,’ and the meaning will be this 
result—viz. that the ‘uocales iunctae’ make two, and not more than two 


2 As a translation of course of dipfoyyos. 

3 I imagine that editors have usually under- 
stood these words to mean, ‘ No one supposes a 
syllable to consist of three vowels, unless one of 
them is really a consonant.’ But apart from the 
Apart from the arbitrary nature of this inser- question whether this has really any bearing on 
tion, it seems to me to make the sentence still the argument, it would surely require ‘aliqua 
more incoherent. Radermacher, however, con-  fungatur.’ 
fidently says ‘ restitui sententiam.’ 


1 Radermacher attempted to improve upon it 
by printing — 


aut <diphthongum, ‘non iungimus autem 
plures quam > duas. 
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cannot be obtained, if ‘i’ and ‘u’ are not sometimes consonants. There are 
two strong reasons for this view. Firstly, much the same reasoning is found 
in Priscian (K. II. 44): ‘nulla syllaba tres uocales habet, unde ‘‘u” et “i’ 
aliter iunguntur dipthongis nisi loco positae consonantium ’—i.e. since there 
can be only two vowels, we infer that ‘u’ and ‘i’ before a diphthong must 
be consonants. Secondly, a good many MSS., though not usually regarded 
as the most valuable, have the words ‘ quod nequit’? after ‘fieri.” In fact, the 
older editions, including Spalding, retained these words, though the later 
editions have rejected and ignored them. On the other hand, no doubt this 
way of treating the passage involves some harshness and obscurity. I do not 
feel inclined to decide between this and the line proposed above. Only one 
thing I feel sure of. Quintilian often expresses himself confusedly, but I 
believe that his thought, if you can get at it, is always logical, and if the 
common text, as found in Halm and Meister is, as it seems to me, illogical, 
it cannot be right. 


> non 


(2) 4, 20: 
adiciebant et adseuerationem ut ‘ eheu.’ 

I have already discussed the words that follow this. Here the term 
‘adseueratio’ raises no difficulty. It is presumably an extension of the process 
by which the Latin grammarians created the interjection. The interjection 
was obtained by segregating from the adverbs those which Dionysius Thrax calls 
oxyeTN\tacTixa and Oavyaotixa, of which he gives as examples vramai and BaBai. 
The Latins define them as ‘significantes adfectum animi.’? It is not to be 
wondered at that some should wish to extend this segregating process to the 
ATWMOTLKG aS pad, the KaTwpoTtixd as vy, and the ReBawrixa as Snrady. But 
it is difficult to think that ‘eheu’ can be the right example. It is true that 
Charisius and others say that ‘ heu’ is sometimes an ‘aduerbium respondendi,’ 
but ‘responsio’ is not quite the same as ‘ adseueratio,’ and if it was, no 
grammarian doubted that ‘heu’ and ‘eheu’ were also interjections. It does 
not seem likely therefore that it would have been taken to illustrate a class 
which must have stood in contrast to the regular interjections. 

The difficulty was felt by Caperronier, who proposed either ‘ ne,’ which 
would of course do well enough in sense, or ‘ hem,’ which like ‘ heu’ is some- 
times classed as an ‘aduerbium respondendi.’ It appears to me that something 
may be said for ‘euhoe.’ The corruption would be easy. It is against it that 
the Latin grammarians, as we have them, call ‘euhoe’ an interjection. But 
this view may not always have been taken. Dionysius does not class evo? with 
the Oavyactixd and oxerNaotixd, but as an adverb Geacpyod. It might fairly 
be argued that it was not so much an expression of the emotion of the 

1 Spalding understood ‘fieri’ after ‘nequit’ through the two ‘fieri’s’ from some MSS. and 
from the former ‘ fieri,’ quoting Livy 6, 37, 7, the retention in the form ‘quod nequit’ in 
‘obtinendum esse, quod comitiis nequeat,’ sc. others. 


obtineri.’ I have suggested ‘quod nequit fieri’ 2 E.g. Charisius (quoting Cominianus, K. I. 
as more likely to account for the omission 238). 
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worshipper as a means of emphasizing the praise of the god, and this view 
would find support from the line of Virgil, which Charisius quotes— 


euhoe, Bacche, fremens, solum te uirgine dignum 
uociferans, 
(3) 5, 22: 
difficilior obseruatio est per. . . cum acuta et grauis alia 
pro alia ponuntur, ut in hoc ‘ Camillus,’ si acuitur prima, aut grauis pro flexa 
ut Cethegus ... et hic prima acuta nam sic media mutatur; aut flexa pro grauil, 
ut tapice circumducta sequenti, quam ex duabus syllabis in unam cogentes et 
deinde flectentes dupliciter peccant. sed id saepius in Graecis nominibus 
accidit, ut Atreus, quem nobis iuuenibus doctissimi senes acuta prima dice- 


bant, ut necessario secunda grauis esset, item Nerei Tereique. 


- accentus.. 


This is perhaps the most disputed passage in all these chapters. In the 
fourth line the MSS. are divided between ‘ ut circumducta sequenti’ and ‘aut 
apice circumducta sequenti.’ The fact that ‘apice’ does not make sense (it 
cannot mean ‘ circumflex’), coupled with its absence from so many important 
MSS., has led editors almost universally to the conclusion that it is an 
attempt to correct something which was unintelligible in the archetype. 

Spalding suggested ‘ Appi,’ which was accepted by Halm. Though this 
suggestion has been rejected with scorn by some critics, I do not think that 
it should be altogether ruled out. The case for it rests on the fact that Varro, 
followed by nearly all the grammarians, declared that proper names in ‘ius’ 
ought to make their genitive in ‘11,’ so that the genitive should not be shorter 
than the nominative. The case against it is that as a matter of fact such 
proper names continued in common practice to contract the genitive, and it 
is doubted whether Quintilian, with his respect for ‘ consuetudo,’ would speak 
with such condemnation of a general usage. Still people are not consistent, 
and the strongest advocate of the claims of usage may find some particular 
usage intolerable. An additional reason against ‘ Appi’ is that no explanation 
is forthcoming as to why anyone should accentuate it on the ‘i.’ Further, 
the sense of ‘second’ which must be given to ‘sequenti’ is not to my mind 
altogether satisfactory. Quintilian does use ‘sequens’ for ‘second,’ but 
always in relation to ‘prior’ and ‘primus,’ and the ‘ primam’ above can 
hardly be brought into the argument. It is one thing to say ‘ the first syllable 
of ‘‘ magister ”’ is short and the next long,’ and another to say ‘the first syllable 
of ‘‘ magister”’ is short and the next of ‘‘dominus” is also short.’ Still, this 
is not conclusive, and unless some better solution can be found ‘Appi’ has 
claims to consideration. 

Birt, in Rheinisches Museum, 1879, proposed ‘ Marcipor.’ This, he says, 
Quintilian ‘hat ohne Zweifel geschrieben.’ Meister seems to have shared his 
confidence, for he actually prints it in his text, and Kiderlin, in his review 
of Meister’s edition, pronounces it ‘sicher.’ It seems to me that there is very 
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little to be said for it. Thecase rests on a passage of Consentius,! where deal- 
ing with what he calls? ‘ episynaliphe’ or contraction of syllables he instances 
Orpheis for Orphéiis, and among Latin names Marcipor for Marcipuer. Birt 
gives so little argument (and his followers give none at all) that I do not know 
what he would have said to the objections that occur to me. I suppose the 
resemblances of ‘ Marcipor’ to ‘apice’ are enough to make the corruption 
possible. Whether they are enough to lend any weight to the suggestion, 
I will not venture to judge. But one of the objections to ‘ Appi’ applies also 
to ‘ Marcipor.’ Consentius says nothing about accentuation. What reason 
is there for supposing that anyone circumflexed the last syllable? Further, 
what meaning is to be given to ‘sequenti’? Whether it can mean ‘second ’ 
or not, it surely cannot mean ‘third.’ The strongest objection seems to me 
to be that Quintilian says that the persons who contracted this word went 
wrong in doing so. Surely this is quite inapplicable to a word which, as he 
himself has told us in 4, 26, had gone out of use. Did he really wish that 
people who read of a ‘ Publipor’ in Sallust’s History should pronounce it 
‘Publipuer ’? 

I should prefer to approach the problem from another side. It seems 
to me that there are two prima facie probabilities. The first is that as the 
phenomenon described happened more frequently ‘in Greek names like 
Atreus,’ it happened also in Latin words in ‘-eus.’ The second is that the 
phenomenon was caused by a tendency to imitate Greek accentuation. I 
infer this from the fact that Quintilian above uses the words ‘in hoc 
’* not ‘in Camillo.” This, as I have said above,® suggests that the 
persons who accentuated Camillus on the first syllable, did not carry this through 
the whole noun, but only when the ultimate was short. In fact, they adopted 
the Greek accentuation. And this is intrinsically probable. For Quintilian 
tells us, I. 1, 13, that the practice of giving undue weight to Greek in the 
education of boys at Rome resulted in many ‘oris uitia in peregrinum sonum 
corrupti.’ Now these two suggestions—(z) that the phenomenon in question 
appeared in words in ‘eus’; (2) that it was some imitation of Greek accentua- 
tion are of course by no means certainties, but they have the merit of con- 
verging to a point. The Latin adjectives in ‘eus,’ though much more exten- 
sively used, correspond both in form and meaning to the Greek adjectives in 


‘eos. ‘Atireus’ is formed and accentuated as ypvceos. But ypvoeos, con- 


** Camillus, 


trary to common usage, becomes in Attic ypvootds. In Quintilian’s words the 
Greeks ‘ex duabus syllabis in unam cogunt et deinde flectunt.’ I suggest 
then that the tendency to adopt Greek pronunciation made some Romans 
do the same with ‘aureus.’ Can we on these lines supply the missing word ? 
I do not think it necessarily invalidates my suggestion if we cannot, but I 
will hazard two guesses. Quintilian may have quoted ‘piceus’ with perhaps 
some other word to show that the usage was extended to words which had no 
regular Greek equivalent, as well as to those which had. The second is still 


1 K. 389 2 v. p. 8. 3 vy. on 5, 21, p. 4. 
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bolder, and I write it with fear and trembling. Suppose the archetype of our 
MSS. had ‘ ut appositis e circumducta sequentique, quam,’ etc., ‘as when the 
adjectives have the ‘“e” and the following syllable circumflexed ’ (cf. 2, 14, 3, 
‘rhetorica uno modo fit adpositum, altero nomen rei’). A blot in the middle 
of the word would leave decipherable ‘ap... ise, and I need not delay over 
the ease with which the ‘ que’ would be absorbed in the following ‘quam.’ I 
repeat that I put this forward as a guess only, and do not think that its 
rejection need involve the rejection of the general explanation. 


(4) 6, 38: 

quidam non dubitarunt etymologiae subicere omnem nominis causam, 
ut ex habitu, quaemadmodum dixi, ‘Longos’ et ‘ Rufos,’ ex sono ‘stertere’ 
‘murmurare,’ etiam deriuata, ut a uelocitate dicitur uelox, et composita 
pluraque his similia, quae sine dubio aliunde originem ducunt, sed arte non 
egent, cuius in hoc opere non est usus nisi in dubliis. 


The general meaning of this passage is clear enough. What is meant by 
‘etymology’? It inquires into the origin of words. But does this include 
the relation of an ordinary ‘deriuatum’ to its ‘ primitiuum,’ or of a compound 
word to its elements? To take instances from passages discussed above, is 
it an ‘etymology’ to say that ‘fasciatim’ is derived from ‘fascia’ or ‘ nocti- 
uagus’ from ‘nox’ and ‘uagus’? Quintilian thinks not. There must be 
some further element of difficulty—either some introduction of special histori- 
cal or antiquarian lore, as the legend of the death of Argus, to explain the 
name Argiletum; or some ingenious philological manipulation, as ‘lepus’ 
from ‘leuipes.’ This is satisfactory enough. But can Quintilian really have 
thought of ‘uelox’ asa ‘deriuatum’ from ‘ uelocitas’ instead of the reverse ? 
Kiderlin and Meister regard it as impossible. The former rightly quotes 
8, 3, 32, where ‘ beatitas’ and ‘beatitudo’ are spoken of as ‘deriuata’ or 
‘tracta’ or ‘declinata’; and 1, 6, 17, where ‘frugalitas’ is said to be ‘ made’ 
from ‘frugalis.. He might have added that Priscian' in his fourth book, 
where he deals with ‘ deriuata,’ lays down at length that ‘ probitas,’ ‘ nouitas,’ 
etc., are from ‘ probus,’ ‘ nouus,’ etc. But he has failed to notice that Varro 
actually holds the doctrine which he thinks impossible. In L.L. VIII. 15, 
Varro appears to hold that ‘ prudens’ is a ‘declinatum’ from ‘ prudentia,’ 
and ‘strenuus’ from ‘strenuitas. In the face of this, we can hardly say with 
certainty that the text as we have it is wrong. On the other hand, the rest 
of the evidence leaves it under suspicion, and critics are justified in considering 
whether it can be emended with probability. 

One way out of the difficulty, which seems to me possible, though I do 
not ascribe to it any high degree of probability, would be to suppose that the 
words ‘ut a uelocitate dicitur uelox’ have been transposed, and shculd be 
placed after ‘ Longos et Rufos.’ In this case Quintilian would be giving 
another example of an adjective used as a ‘cognomen.’ I do not think it 
1K, III. 128. 
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would be any objection to this suggestion, that ‘ uelox’ is not, so far as I 
know, found as a name. On the contrary, he may have wished to suggest 
some epithet which had not, as a matter of fact, become a family name, but 
might easily become attached to some individual. It is a more serious 
objection that I see no reason to account for the transposition. 

Kiderlin boldly suggested ‘ut a ueloci uelocitas ducitur.? He supposes 
the successive stages of corruption to have been: (1) ‘ut a uelocitas ducitur,’ 
(2) ‘ut a uelocitate ducitur,’ (3) ‘ ut a uelocitate ducitur uelox.’ 

Meister prints in his edition ‘uelo’ for ‘ uelocitate, relying on Priscian 
(K. II. 140), ‘in ‘‘ ox” uerbalia uel denominatiua ‘‘ uoco uox,” “ uelum uelox’”’.’ 
Kiderlin objects that Quintilian would not have thought this connection 
obvious enough to be classed amongst the ‘non dubia quae non arte egent.’ 
I am not sure that this objection is very serious. Different minds work 
differently in such matters. Quintilian may have seen nothing forced in the 
connection of meaning, and there 7s no difficulty as to form. 

If we may accept this suggestion of Meister in principle, I should prefer 
to bring it into harmony with the MSS. by reading ‘uelo citato.’ This 
suggestion has been made by Bonnet,! but from a different point of view. 
Bonnet, who does not, I think, completely understand the passage, supposes 
that Quintilian means that ‘uelox’ is derived from the two words ‘ uelum 
citatum.’ This, he says, would be a ‘ derivation moyenne’ from the fantastical 
ancient point of view. I do not mean this at all. I suggest that Quintilian 
means that ‘uelox’ is a derivative of ‘uelum’—i.e. that a person who is 
‘uelox’ possesses the qualities of a ‘uelum.’ Then ‘citatum’ is added as an 
explanation. For clearly the ‘ uelox’ does not possess the qualities of a 
‘uelum’ under all circumstances, but only when it is ‘citatum ’—in rapid 
motion. If I was explaining the word ‘ lobster-coated,’ and said that it came 
from a ‘ boiled lobster,’ I should not of course mean that ‘ boiled’ had anything 


to do with the formation. 
F. H. CoLson. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


1 Revue de Philologie, 1892. 








A CRITICISM OF CRITERIA. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE EVIDENCE AFFORDED BY METRE AND 
DICTION FOR THE DATE OF LATIN POEMS. 


I. EVIDENCE FROM VERSIFICATION. 


THERE has been much discussion in recent years regarding the date and 
authorship of the poems included in the Appendix Vergiliana, and about the 
Ciris and the Culex in particular. Evidence of very various kinds has been 
brought to bear on the question. 
pound a criterion which as far as I know is new—though it seems to me 
a fairly conspicuous thing, and I do not know why it has not been investigated 
—and to examine certain criteria which seem to me to have been treated quite 
wrongly—treated in a way which could lead to no conclusion—even by so dis- 
tinguished a scholar as Norden. I propose in a second paper to examine the 
argument from diction, especially in regard to the Culex, and to try to show that 
the evidence adduced for Virgilian authorship by Miss Jackson (Class. Quart. 
vol. v., p. 163 sq.) 1s not so conclusive as it has been supposed to be; and, next, 
to point out certain features or mannerisms in the Culex which seem to me to 
be on the whole against authorship by Virgil. I have hardly any doubt that 
both the Ciris and the Culex were written before 44 B.c., and the Lydia and 
Dirae only two or three years later; but, while the evidence for the early date 
of some of the Vergiliana grows stronger on further examination, the evidence 
for Virgilian authorship seems to me to grow weaker, even in the case of the 
well-attested Culex. 

A few years ago I collected, in an article in the Journal of Philology 
(vol. xxxi., p. 266 sq.) some of the facts about a certain type of Hexameter, 
that in which there is threefold agreement between accent and ictus at the end 
of the line: | 


My chief aim in this paper is to pro- 


Peliaco quondam prognatae uértice pinus 
dicuntur liquidas Neptuni nasse per tndas. 


I selected this because it is an effect that can be felt, one of which poet and 
reader must alike be aware. Nobody could read twenty lines of Cicero’s 
Aratea or of Catullus’ sixty-fourth poem without feeling in some degree the 
frequency or prevalence of the effect. I rather distrust criteria which have to 
be discovered by counting and which might be called infra-sensible. What I 
want to find is what is a perceptible fashion or tendency or mannerism which 


hasa vogue foratime. The liking of the vewrepos for a orovdeafwy (placidum 


mare matutino) is such a mannerism, and the facts about it were tabulated 
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long ago.! They are given by Skutsch in Vergils Friihzett. The mannerism 
which I now propose to examine is the use of participles and participial 
clauses, especially in the nominative singular. Any careful reader would, I 
think, say that a line like this is not Augustan: 


ipse suum cor edens, hominum uestigia uitans 
(Cicero translating Homer). Again, in the Cirts (1. 402) we have: 


ad caelum infelix ardentia lumina tendens, 
lumina, nam teneras, etc., 


but in Virgil (Aen. 11. 405 sq.) : 


ad caelum tendens ardentia lumina frustra, 
lumina, etc. 


Of course there are endings in the Aeneid—a few—like ‘ardentia lumina 
tendens.’ It is not a thing from which Virgil was absolutely debarred, and 
the comparison of these two passages does not in itself assign the Cizris to an 
earlier date. It is only when all the facts have been reviewed and counted that 
the difference is seen to be significant. 

But before producing the details of this evidence I think it is desirable or 
even necessary to say something about the general conditions or aspects of the 
problem. When we view the whole situation, what sort of evidence is likely 
to be discoverable, or to be cogent when discovered? The conditions are not 
on the whole unfavourable. In the first place, there is more co-operation 
between Roman poets than is common among poets of modern times. We 
can see the Latin Hexameter gradually taking shape in the hands of successive 
generations. There is consecutive study of metrical technique, as there is 
also in elegiac and lyric verse. Sometimes this consists in conquering for 
Latin a particular effect of Greek verse; more often, or at all events frequently, 
it consists in rejecting some Greek effect which was vaguely or half-consciously 
felt to be alien to the genius of the Latin language. In diction, a new poetic 
speech is gradually created—Ennius had made a large contribution to it—and 
prosaic words or turns of speech are gradually discarded. In these respects 
the poets of any particular generation have a good deal in common. And 
when we turn to the two contiguous periods, that of Catullus and that of 
Virgil, this is seen to be pre-eminently the case. There is a great difference 
between the Hexameter of 60 or 55 B.c. and the Hexameter of 30 B.c. The 
decade 50 to 40 B.C., or 52 to 42 B.C., is a period from which we have no extant 
poem (unless we can prove that the Ciris and Culex and one or two other things 
belong to it). For us, Roman poetry is here like a stream that flows for some 
distance underground, to emerge again with very different qualities and very 


1 We know also why this criterion would be the well-known passage in his Letters (ad Att. 
of no use for dating verses of Cicero’s, Probably vii, 2, 1: ita belle nobis flauit ab Epiro lenissimus 
the fashion had not come in when he wrote his Onchesmites; hunc orovded{ovra si cui uoles ra» 
Aratea, admodum adulescentulus, Whenitdidcome  vewrépwy pro tuo uendito). 
in, he thought it an affectation, as appears from 
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different inspiration. If we set aside the isolated genius of Lucretius, and a 
good deal of what Catullus wrote, it is not difficult to characterize the poetry 
of the time. The tendencies of the ‘ cantores Euphorionis’ or the vewtepoz, as 
Cicero called them, are the commonplaces of any text-book of literary history, 
and I need not recount them here. There is quite clearly what can be called 
a prevalent manner, a group of poets who have much in common. Catullus’ 
Peleus and Thetis, Cinna’s Smyrna and Calvus’ Jo were all poems of the same 
general type. And, to select one or two illustrations in detail, it is not an 
accident that out of ten extant Hexameters of Calvus five have the threefold 
coincidence of accent and ictus (as in ‘et magnas cOndidit urbes’); nor is it 
an accident that out of the not very numerous extant lines of Varro Atacinus 
(who was twelve years older than Virgil) one is a good specimen of a 
oTrovoetalwn : 

hortantes ‘O Phoebe’ et ‘ Ieie’ conclamarunt ;! 
nor have critics hesitated about assigning to some ‘ cantor Euphorionis’ the 
anonymous lines: 

tuque Lycaonio prognata e semine nympha, 

quam gelido raptam de uertice Nonacrenae 

Oceano prohibet semper se tingere Tethys, 

ausa suae quia sit quondam succumbere alumnae, 


where not only the ozovéderdfwv but also the slightly prosaic ‘ausa suae quia 
sit quondam’ and the elision in ‘succumbere alumnae’ are characteristic, 
while the whole passage may be said to be redolent of Alexandrian explanatory 
science, mythological and astronomical. The Augustan poet usually assumed 
such things to be known. Ennius, earlier, had been sometimes clumsily or 
heavily didactic (‘ sophiam, sapientia quae perhibetur’). The Augustans are 
more sensitive to poetic effect, it is only by inadvertence, by an occasional 
lapse or relapse, that they ‘instruct ’ the reader (as when Horace talks about 
the ‘Amazonia securis’). Nor do they begin by talking about their own 
literary efforts or purposes, their ‘charta’ or ‘ pagina,’ as the author of the 
Ciris does (though Virgil has the word ‘ pagina,’ once, in the Eclogues, ‘quam 
sibi quae Vari praescripsit pagina nomen’). The author of the Panegyricus in 
Messalam does it, and it inclines us to place him fairly early (though not neces- 
sarily before, say, 36 or 37 B.c.). So does the author of the Culex. Catullus 
does not do it in his Epyllion, but the first word of the second line betrays its 
Alexandrianism—‘ dicuntur’ («Xeiovtar, datifovrar.—the attitude of a learned 
poet, who collects picturesque myths and looks at them from the outside as 
myths, instead of assuming the truth of the story). 

One other remark : I know of no evidence or instance to show that it was 
a practice in ancient times to imitate very minutely the style of a past 
generation, to work in the vein of Chatterton, or to do what a modern verse- 


1 A Latin word forming a dispondeus, not a Augustan poetry (nobile Pallanteum). 
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writer does when he composes a piece in the manner of Lucretius or Catullus. 
It is true that epic verse after Virgil is very like Virgil, and elegiac verse after 
Ovid is very like Ovid. But that is a different thing. In Virgil and Ovid epic 
and elegiac verse attained maturity, what they wrote became a norm or 
exemplar. What was not done, or not done with any exactness or complete- 
ness, was to reproduce the manner or various mannerisms of a time when a 
form of poetry was immature. On this general ground alone I should almost 
venture to say that it is inconceivable that the Civis was written after 20 B.c. 
It is perhaps conceivable that it was written in 30 B.c., if we suppose that 
some contemporary of Catullus, who had begun to write when Catullus did, but 
enjoyed a longer life, persisted in adherence to his first manner, and resolutely 
shut his eyes to the movements that had taken place in poetry since that 
time.? 

From these general observations—introduced rather to justify explicitly 
my line of argument than to impart what will be new to the reader—I proceed 
to the examination of my new witness, the Present Participle in the Nominative 
Singular. 

I. 

In an inquiry of this kind, it is necessary to define very exactly what one 
is looking for. One begins by counting loosely things which it is perhaps not 
very important to count. It is only when a good deal of counting has been 
done that the issue becomes clearer. 

The inquiry started from the contemplation of lines like: 


non storace Idaeo fragrantis picta capillos, 
coccina non teneris pedibus Sicyonia seruans, 
non niveo retinens bacata monilia collo 


(Ciris 168-170). 


Here there are three things: a perfect participle (the clause occupying a whole 
line*): a present participle as the last word of a line: a present participle 
belonging to a participial clause which occupies the whole line. 

A present participle as the last word of a line is a very conspicuous thing, 
and I counted in the first place instances of that, denoting it by P. 

A participial clause which occupies a whole Hexameter is also a con- 
spicuous thing, and I also counted that, calling it p- 


amissum credens immiti Thesea fato. 
I counted also such clauses when they occupied five or five and a half feet (f%): 
(atque ita) naue leui nitens et lenibus auris, 


1 It is pointed out by Drachmann, inan article and phrases from Virgil’s writings. It is nota 
which I shall discuss later, that we should have _ supposition that can be taken seriously. 
to assume a writer who was unaffected by the * Or nearly so, if we exclude the non as belong- 
revolution which Virgil had made in versifica- ing to the general construction of the whole 
tion, and yet knew and admired Virgil so much passage. 
as to introduce into his own poem whole lines 
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or four to four and a half feet (p”): 


(quine fugit) lentos incuruans gurgite remos. 


Clauses shorter than that it was fairly safe to neglect. They did not disappear 
or go out of fashion. The things I have enumerated one did feel to be rare in 
Augustan verse. What I counted here, under the heads #, p' and p*, were 
participial clauses in general, including plurals, which in the nominative are 
sometimes really significant : 


fluctibus in salsis uictum uitamque petentes, 


and including participles in oblique cases, which are less important, for it 
began to be obvious that the Augustan poets did not shrink from them to the 
Same extent or in any very notable degree. However, I do not now think 
them wholly unimportant, and I produce the statistics of p, 1 and £*. Little 
would be gained by recounting and subdividing minutely. 

But when one had got as far as this, a new idea presented itself. It began 
to appear that what was most disliked—what the Augustan poets tended to 
avoid, whether consciously or half-consciously or unconsciously—was a parti- 
cipial clause which followed the main verb of the sentence. It is not difficult 
to see why this should be so. A subsequent participial clause has a certain 
weakness about it, it is a sort of appendage or égoAxis. One saw that Virgil’s 
rare present participles tended to precede the main verb: 


lapidemque reuertens 
incusum aut atrae massam picis urbe reportat 
(Georg. I. 274) 


(‘reuertens’ is perhaps an echo of Lucretius). Thus it became desirable to 
count separately two things which resemble P and 4, and are included under 
them, namely, a participle at the end of a line, preceded by the principal verb 
(II), and a participial clause which occupied a whole line and was preceded by 
the principal verb (7). At this stage I counted only participles in the nomina- 
tive singular. It had become evident by this time that it was mainly the 
nominative that excited some sort of repulsion. The line: 


stringentem ripas et pinguia culta secantem 
is obviously very different in effect from 


ipse suum cor edens, hominum uestigia uitans. 


What I exhibit therefore in the table on p. 6 is five things which I have now 
explained: P; p; the sum of f, p' and #’; II, and z. 

It will be seen that the chief texts here reviewed (down to Aen. VIII.) 
have been arranged according to the results given in the first column—the 
frequency of P. But where that result puts a text late, the result in another 
column will often be found to put it early, e.g. the figure in the third column 
puts the Civis below Cicero and Catullus only. And one large result stands 
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| P, p. p+pt+p2. | I. | ©. 
| iselainesiiiiatanicalagion ~ Nemes | <i 
¢ Cic. Avatea, etc. (039) rin 244 | 1in182 | rin szof | 1 in 42°6 | 1 in 4o 
| Lydia (80)... I in 40 O (rin 80?)} rin80 | 
| Culex (414)... I im 52 I in 59 I in 20°7 | I in 207 | 1 in 138 
| Catullus, 64 (408) rin68 | rini4d | rin83 | rin 136 | 1 in 34 
| Lucr. V. (1457) ...| 1in 766 | rin 104 | 1 in 56 Iin 104 | I in 291°4 
| Lydia and Dirae (183) | 1 in gt I in 183 | rin 183 | 
| Lucr. VI. (1286)... 7 1in 128 | 1 in 143 1in67°7 | rin 21q | I im 321°5 
| Civts (541). .| Tim 1335 | I in 32 1in 15} | rin 270 | 1 in 108 
| Germ. Avatea (725) Tin 181 | rin18r | tin 725 | rin 725 | 
| Ovid, Met. VI. (721) rin 240 | rin 103 | 1 in 65'5) O | 
| Aeneid I. (756) I in 252 rin 54 | 1in756 | 1in 126 
| Georg. I.-IV. (2186) .. 1 in 263 | ITin169 | 1in65'5 | 1in 729 | I in 364°3 
| Eclogues (829) ...| Tin 414 | I im 207 | 1 in 82‘9?) 1 in 829° O 
Aen. VIII. (731) 1in 731 | IingI Iin6I | 1in 731 
Movetum (124) O | Tin 124 | O | 
Divae (103)... O | Tin 103 | rin34 | O |r in 103 
Paneg. Mess. (231) O | 1in 77 | O | 
Aetna (646) O | O rin 646 | O 
| Cyneg. (540) ... wt O | | O 
| Laus Pisonis (261)... | O | O 
i 











out very plainly. Let us contemplate two large groups, drawing a line across 
the table just below the Civis. It is obvious at a glance that there is a great 
difference between the poems above that line and those below it. (It should 
perhaps be pointed out as a reservation that poems so short as the Dirae or 
Moretum hardly admit of comparison with the Cirvis or Lucr. VI., in which 
participles occur at intervals greater than their total length). 

The arrangement arrived at in column 1, on the basis of P, is in substantial 
agreement with the two more important of the remaining columns, the third and 
fourth. With column 4 (II) the agreement is complete. In column 3 (p+ p'+ 7) 
there is only one figure above the line—for Lucr. VI.—that would be in place 
below it ; and only two below it that would bein place above it. Of the latter, 
one isthe figure for the Divae; a doubtful matter, perhaps, owing to the short- 
ness of the poem, but of the last six poems on the list it is the Divae that has 
much the best claim to an earlier date. The other is the figure for Aeneid I., a 
book which in various passages has perhaps a more archaic and Ennian air 
than others; in Aeneid II. the numbers for P and II are exactly the same as 
in I. (three instances of P, only one of them II), while examples of /, f' and p? 
seem to be very few. 

It seems to me to be proved, on the whole, that participial endings and 

1 In all the eleven cases the participial clause the plague at Athens); they are less likely to 
precedes the main verb. occur in conversation. But description or nar- 
2 This infrequency may be set down to the ration, of course, does not compel their use: com- 
fact that the Eclogues are a dramatic form of pare Germanicus with Cicero, the Aeneid with 
composition. Participial clauses belong chiefly Catullus or the Civis. 
to description and narration (description in 3 This solitary specimen (Eci, X. 25) is an echo 


Cicero’s Avatea : narration, in Lucr. VI., where of Lucretius (IV. 587). 
they become more frequent in the narrative of 
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participial clauses fell into disfavour with the advent of the Augustan age. 
The participial ending P is still in disfavour in the time of Nero. In six books 
of the Pharsalia the proportion is 1 in 272, or about the same as in Ovid—for 
the figure given above for Ovid, I in 240, does not represent the Metamorphoses 
quite accurately, a wider survey pointing rather to 1 in 300. In the epic of 
Domitian’s reign there is a revival of participial endings, due probably to the 
fact that Virgil had not excluded them. In Valerius Flaccus, books V., VI. 
and VII., the proportion is 1 in 124, in books I.-IV. of the Thebais of Statius 
itis 1in 116. In Juvenal they are extremely rare: I find only four in the first 
eight satires (2,169 lines): I. 165 (Lucilius ardens—but ‘ardens’ is rather an 
adjective than a participle here), III. 49 (et cui feruens), 233 (et haerens | 
ardenti stomacho), VII. 152 (haec eadem stans). Here it may be suggested 
that rhetoric helped to drive them out; for an ending in a participle is an 
ending in something of subordinate importance and therefore ineffective. 
Latin prose also rather disliked a present participle in the nominative; but I 
do not know whether this has been investigated, and I have no facts or 
statistics to offer. 

As regards the Ciris and Culex, the outcome of the participial criterion is 
to put them early. Of course it does not give us an exact date—it may be said 
to point to some such time as 50-45 B.c.—nor is it in itself a conclusive proof. 
The conclusion will become more and more cogent if other criteria yield 
a similar result. 


IT. 


It is now clear, I hope, why some cogency can be claimed for the use of 
the participle as a criterion of date. It is a perceptible or recognizable feature 
of verse ; and it is a feature or mannerism which gradually died out. Are there 
other tests like it? Antecedently, we might hope to find something similar 
happening in the case of the trochaic caesura, as in: 


Iaside Palinure, ferunt ipsa aequora classem, 


for this is a metrical effect for which Latin had little liking, just as it had little 
liking for the ‘ bucolic’ division or diaeresis, as in: 


omnia uel medium fiant mare. uiuite, siluae. 


One of the most familiar facts (though it is not often set out very clearly or 
explicitly) is that the Greek hexameter differs very widely from the Latin in 
regard to these two cadences. It is largely owing to the frequency of the 
trochaic division that the hexameter of Homer is so different from Virgil’s, so 
much lighter and more rapid in its movement: 

Grr’ 161, wn w épéOrLe, cawTepos ws KE vénat 
or 

UBp.os eivexa THade* ov 8’ ioyeo, mreiOco 8 Hyiv 


(where the bucolic division is seen also). Inthe first hundred lines of the liad 
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there are forty-eight which have the trochaic division quite unmistakably.' It 
might be called the ‘Homeric’ caesura. In Virgil it is really very infrequent. 
Similarly, the bucolic division is infrequent, even in the Eclogues. In the 
Eclogues it is found in one line of every ten. In Theocritus it occurs in every 
second line, and sometimes in two lines out of three. Did the Roman poets 
gradually eject or discard these cadences? It would be quite in keeping with 
the history of metre generally at Rome if they did. 

There are three divisions of a hexameter which are vital to the very 
nature of the verse, the penthemimeral, trochaic and hephthemimeral caesurae. 
A hexameter must have one of them, if it is to be a legitimate hexameter 
at all.2 It will save printing if we designate these places in the line by the 
letters f,¢ and h. Besides these, there are divisions which, without being vital, 
may be of much importance for the general effect or cadence of the line; in 
particular the trihemimeral division, and the bucolic diaeresis. I propose 
to take some account of the latter, calling it b. This distinction between vital 
divisions and divisions which are only important is very elementary, but it is 
not always set out explicitly by writers on metre, and I premise it here for the 
sake of clearness. The discussion of ¢ leads at once to the discussion of h, 
for there are lines in which some critics find one and some the other. And 
this leads to the question of the proportion of ¢ or h or both to p. In deter- 
mining where the vital caesura falls, ‘he caesura of the line, we must be guided, 
I contend, by the sense of the passage or the rhetoric or whatever we choose to 
call it; sometimes the punctuation makes it Obvious; it is not metre or petpixy 
that can tell us where it is, in particular lines; perpexn can only classify or 
define the three vital effects and the other subordinate ones. Thus in the 
lines 

hi summo in fluctu pendent; his unda dehiscens 
terram inter fluctus aperit, furit aestus harenis, 


I regard the hephthemimeral division as the dominant or real or characteristic 
one. It is true that there is the end of a word at #; but that is a fact of very 
little importance for the reader.® 

It may seem unnecessary to set out things as elementary as these. But it 
is not. It is in fact necessitated, in my view, by recent treatment of the 
subject, treatment so extraordinary that it is difficult to use moderate language 
about it. One of the delinquents is no less eminent an authority than Norden,‘ 


1 There are also half a dozen more like are so very rare as to be altogether negligible for 
this inquiry. 

’ Of course it is not a fact of absolutely no 
importance at all. It means that the line is not 
exactly like ‘obstupuit simul Aeneas .. .’ 


voiocay ava orparév poe xaxhv, ddéxovro dé aol 
or 
"Arpeida dé uddiora bbw, Koopuhrope Nawy, 


which I count as hephthemimeral and not as 4 From an article by A. B. Drachmann in 
* trochaic.’ . : Hermes (vol. 43, p. 412) I learn that Meyer was 

? Hexameters which fall into two equal parts, the originator of the method. Drachmann him. 
like Ennius’ self adopts Meyer’s rules, ‘ though I am not quite 


spernitur orator bonus, horridus miles amatur, convinced that they are right.’ 
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who in a metrical appendix to his edition of Aen. VI. gives us a list of lines that 
have ‘ weibliche Hauptcaesur’ or ‘ trochaic’ division. They include 


(finibus omnes) 


haud mora prosiluere||suis | ferit aethera clamor 
and 


litora deseruere ; latet sub classibus aequor. 

Both of these! Both have ‘ weibliche Hauptcaesur’! To my ear the second is 
‘Homeric’ in effect, the first is not. The first is frequent in Virgil, the second 
strikes a reader (if I am at all a normal reader) as, for Virgil, quite unusual in 
its rhythm. Inspired perhaps (or, as I think, misled) by this example of 
Norden, an English scholar, Mr. W. G. D. Butcher, has made an elaborate 
study of the ‘Caesura in Virgil’ (Classical Quarterly, April, 1914), in which 
‘trochaic’ and other types of line are counted. Somewhere in Mr. Butcher’s 
mind there were misgivings about the rightness of the method, and he set him- 
self to justify it—it is a method which will obviously result in finding a great 
many more ‘ trochaic’ lines than I am prepared to recognize. ‘ Ancient writers 
differ,’ he says, ‘as to whether the trochaic or the hephthemimeral caesura 
should take precedence, and in modern criticism great names, such as Meyer 
and Miiller, may be found on opposite sides. Either caesura can stand alone, 
and though the hephthemimeral is found alone more frequently than the 
trochaic, its superiority in this respect is insufficient to determine the question 
of precedence.’ (It may be ‘ insufficient,’ but that is not a positive reason for 
doing the opposite—for giving the precedence to the trochaic.) 

‘Perhaps the best argument in favour of the trochaic caesura,’ he proceeds, 
‘is that it is natural to accept the first available caesura in the verse. For 
instance, in a line beginning: 

infandum, regina 

we have no certainty that another caesura will follow ’—no doubt you have not, 
at the moment, but in a fraction of a second the matter will be settled one way 
or the other!—‘so that we should naturally adopt the first caesura as the 
principal one, and consider any other that may follow as subsidiary.’ ‘In the 
following analysis therefore we shall accept the penthemimeral as the normal 
type; failing that the trochaic; and only when both are absent shall we allow 
the hephthemimeral to be the main caesura. This is the most convenient 
arrangement, though in a large measure arbitrary.’ 

Mr. Butcher has not succeeded in stifling his own doubts. ‘ Arbitrary’ it 
certainly is. The reason given is no reason at all. It means that the critic or 
reader is to be so furiously impatient that in the case of 


et quorum pars magna fui. quis talia fando 


he will not wait till he hears or sees the word ‘ fui,’ but must at once set down 
the line as trochaic. Let us see what comes of this method. 
If lines like this or like 


non comptae mansere comae; sed pectus anhelum 
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(which is Mr. Butcher’s example) are to count as ‘ trochaic,’ trochaic lines will 
be very numerous. Mr. Butcher’s table gives them as 1,156 in the Aeneid, the 
total number of lines in the poem being 9,878 ; that is roughly one line in every 
nine. If the reader met with lines of ‘Homeric’ cadence as often as that, he 
would not feel the vast difference which I think he does feel between Homer 
and Virgil. That, however, is a rather vague objection. When we come to h/, 
hephthemimeral lines, the result given is much more startling. There are only 
371 of them! Naturally; for Mr. Butcher counts a line as / only when there 
is no point before h at which it can be divided. That is 3°7 per cent. of the 
total number of lines, or about one line in twenty-seven. And of course all the 
rest are p—all are p except ¢ and / and two lines which appear to have no obvious 
or ordinary caesura. ~ comes to 8,349 lines; and here I definitely refuse to 
follow or agree. It is 84°5 per cent. of the total. But Virgil has always been 
credited with great and subtle variety of cadence. It is one of his chief merits, 
and any reader can feel it. But if 84°5 per cent. of his lines are really of one 
metrical type, the variety is gone. He is convicted of conspicuous monotony. 
The hexameters of Catullus ave monotonous in their cadence; those of Virgil 
are not, and in passing to him the unprejudiced reader must perceive a great 
difference, a great advance. The statistical result then is one which effaces a 
real and vital difference. 

I quite admit that Mr. Butcher’s method has the advantage of definiteness. 
It is possible to say with complete accuracy how many lines have the end of a 
word at p. I do not doubt that there are 8,349 of them in the Aenezd. But it 
is not a useful fact, it is merely a curiosity of enumeration. It has no real 
significance. 

What I propose to substitute for this method is one which it is much more 
difficult to apply. The things to be counted are not all simple and certain. 
There are lines about which readers or critics will differ. Where is the more 
marked division, at p or h ? There are some lines in which it seems impossible 
to say e.g. 

heu quantae miseris | caedes | Laurentibus instant 


or 
purpurei cristis | iuuenes | auroque coruscl. 


I see no solution; I designate such lines as pi, meaning that they are lines 


which have either division or both. Similarly there may be hesitation between ¢ 


and th. 
euomit inuoluitque domum caligine caeca (den. VIII. 253) 


—that, I think, is th, but Iam prepared to call it ¢ Or again: 


addiderat, subitoque nouum consurgere bellum 
Romulidis Tatioque seni Curibusque seueris (7b. 637-8) 


—here the first line I am inclined to designate #, but,to be safe and to take no 
advantage in the discussion, I will agree to call it ¢; the second line I am not 
prepared to call either th or ¢ ; it seems to me to be simply h. These lines, as 
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it happens, have a que at the critical point. I do not believe that the que 
was sufficiently detached from the word before it to give a penthemimeral 
caesura, but I know that it has been maintained. (It would not, if it were 
admitted, impair my contention, that the cadence ¢ is rare. On the contrary, 
it would sweep away at one blow a large number of ti’s.) Here are examples 
without que: 


iamque tibi, ne uana | putes | haec fingere somnum (Aen. VIII. 42) 
inflauit cum pinguis | ebur | Tyrrhenus ad aras (Georg. II. 193). 


Both of these, I find, I have marked th, and I see no way of getting further; I 
simply leave them in that category. In the line 


conuellunt ; immota manet multosque nepotes (Georg. II. 294) 


I myself feel the effect to be mainly i, but in order to proceed with caution I 
have set the line down as th. 

What then are the results of the alternative method—which consists, 
briefly, in reclaiming for the hephthemimeral caesura its right to be felt or 
heard? In the first one hundred lines of Aen. VI. I find twenty lines which 
seem to me quite clearly hk. In case the reader wishes to test the procedure 
and to see whether he agrees with it—that is, of course, if any reader has had 
the patience to follow the argument as far as this point—I give the numbers of 
the lines which I so reckon: they are 3, 4, 7, 9, 12, 13, 18, 20, 24, 40, 44, 52, 
59, 72, 73, 77, 88, 98, 99, 100. Twenty per cent. would mean some 2,000 h’s 
in the Aeneid. But a wider survey points to a somewhat higher percentage 
in the Georgics and the Aenetd : 


Eclogues 1V.-IX., 1. 15 (500 lines) 12°6 per cent. 
Georg. II. 1-500 on on 25°4 “ 
Aen. VIII.-IX., 1. 269 (1,000 lines) ... 25°8 se 


If this estimate may be trusted, it points to a total for h of some 2,500 lines 
in the Aeneid. Now if we add to this ¢ and th, 1°8 and 2°6, that is 4:4, and 
add also ph, which I make 5°8, we arrive at 36°0 per cent. as the total number 
of lines which are not f, or in the whole of the Aeneztd some 3,500 lines.} 
p comes to 64 percent. Thisisan entirely credible result. It leaves unshaken 
our belief that Virgil in his treatment of the hexameter made a great advance 
in variety of cadence. Mr. Butcher’s results efface this fact completely. 
Here are his percentages for p- Ecl. 85°8, Georg. 86°4, Aen. 84°5: Pseudo- 


1 This result I believe to be substantially marked fh might seem to be # on a second 
sound, and as accurate as can be looked for. scrutiny or if considered by another critic, and 
Substantially sound, because there is no reason some marked # turn out to be fi; some marked 
to think that Virgil’s manner in the 1,000 lines ¢h might be finally relegated toh. Callimachus’ 
selected was different from his manner in other maxim must be kept in mind: 
parts of the Aeneid. He had already written the 
Georgics, and his style was mature. As accurate 
as can be expected, because the attempt to count —if the words meant that it is unsafe to apply a 
all the lines in the Aeneid would not result in footrule to poetry. 
absolute precision and certainty. Some lines 
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Virgiliana: Lydia 93, Dirae 92, Moretum 84, Aetna 82, Ciris 88, Culex 84.* 
The method means counting things which are either too numerous or too few 
to yield any inference. Too few, sometimes: for example, he deals with the 
number of p’s that are accompanied by elision, saying in support of the 
Virgilian authorship of the Culex ‘ elided penthemimeral caesurae are rare as 
in the Eclogues.’ His numbers no doubt bear this out. But what are they? 
Elided ~’s are: Lydia 1, Dirae 1, Moretum o, Aetna (644 lines) 9, Ciris (541 
lines) 9, Culex (412 lines) 2: Eclogues 4, in 830 lines. Are there differences 
here that mean anything? Perhaps there are: I think the higher numbers in 
the case of the Aetna and Ciris are due to the fact that one of these is a 
didactic poem and the other a heroic epyllion, while the other pieces are 
pastorals. For the Lydia, Dirvae and Moretum together the number is 2 in 
305 lines. Elided f was an effect which the writer of a pastoral did not 
cultivate, but did net shrink from either, if once or twice it came in his way. 

Before producing statistics arrived at on my rival method—from which I 
do not promise anything important or conclusive regarding the dates of undated 
poems—I briefly examine the treatment which has been accorded to the 
‘bucolic’ diaeresis, which seems to me to have been wrong in precisely the 
same way as Mr. Butcher’s treatment of f, ¢ and h. 

In regard to the bucolic division, the original delinquent appears to have 
been Hartel, who is followed by Gleditsch (Metrzk, p. 119), and Mr. Mooney in 
his recent edition of the Argonautica has over-estimated the bucolic lines in a 
similar way. Gleditsch accepts from Hartel the statement that in Homer 
60 per cent. of the lines have bucolic division. Now this amount cannot be 
arrived at without counting things like éAXwpia | tedxe Kdveoow, in which I 
refuse to see a bucolic effect. In the first roo lines of the J/iad (Oxford text) 
I find 6 bucolic divisions or 6’s marked by punctuation, and 25 that can 
be counted as fairly clear—31 in all, or about half of Hartel’s percentage. In 
the first book of Apollonius Mr. Mooney puts 0 at about 62 per cent. (observe 
again how these methods efface differences! Homer and Apollonius come 
out alike). In the first 200 lines of his text I find 41 marked by punctuation 
(i.e. there is at least a comma at the end of the fourth foot). Fifty-seven more 
lines Iam prepared to regard as ‘bucolic,’ though sometimes rather doubt- 
fully. So I get a total of at most 98, or 49 per cent. Thus Homer and 
Apollonius appear to differ quite perceptibly. Callimachus is exactly like 
Apollonius, and it is only in some of the poems of Theocritus that percentages 
well over 60 come to light. 

The Hartelian method is obviously the same in principle as Mr. Butcher’s. 
It means counting as ‘ bucolic’ lines in which there is the end of a word at the 
end of the fourth foot, including lines like 

1 In Catullus LXIV., on my method of reckon- widely from the Virgilian one, i.e. it is about 64. 


ing, amounts to 82°7 per cent. In the Ciris Catullus had a very strong preference for the 
and Laus Pisonis itis about 80 per cent. Inother rhythm ‘prognatae vértice pinus,’ which excludes 


Latin poems the percentage does not depart A. 
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Xpucelov peta K@as éevfvyov jAacav ’Apyw. 
or 


oiwvous T’ adeye nO’ Eutrupa onpar’ idécOar. 
On this principle, ‘ atque altae moenia Romae’ would be a bucolic ending, and 
Catullus’ Peleus and Thetis would prove to be one of the most ‘ bucolic’ poems 
in the Latin language, for there are in it multitudes of lines with a word- 
ending at the end of the fourth foot. ‘ Peliaco quondam prognatae | uertice 
pinus,’ a bucolic line! Catullus’ poem might even prove to be more ‘ bucolic’ 
than the Bucolica of Virgil. 

I count 6 on the same principle as p, ¢ and h, looking for a pause or 
division such as a normal reader, attending carefully to the sense and con- 
struction, would be aware of. Here, again, it must be admitted that the same 
degree of exactness is not attainable. Readers would differ about a particular 
line, whether it is to count as 6 or not. But they would not differ often 
enough to make the general result doubtful, and that this was the method of 
the Romans themselves, or at all events of some Roman critics, seems almost 
capable of proof. 

The Hartelian method would find a very large number of b’s in the 
Eclogues, and if this meant anything that is real for the reader little or no 
difference would be felt between Virgil and Theocritus. But the ancients did 
feel a difference ; they thought that Virgil had not followed Theocritus in his 
frequent use of bucolic division. 
has the effect in abundance : 


Terentianus Maurus says that Theocritus 


plurimus hoc pollet Siculae telluris alumnus, 
but that Virgil makes a sparing use of it: 


noster eo rarus pastor Maro, sed tamen inquit 
‘dic mihi, Damoetas, cuium pecus? an Meliboei ?’ 


So too Atilius (c. 21): ‘Theocritus hanc metri legem custodiuit, | ergdlius 
contempsit.. What Virgil precisely did will be shown by my statistics. The 
statement of Atilius is quoted by Christ, but Christ has not profited by it, for 
he falls into one of the subsidiary errors which result from Hartel’s principle. 
After mentioning that in Greek a dactyl usually precedes the bucolic division, 
he adds ‘a similar preference is not provable in Roman poets.’ Of course it 
is not, if lines like 
molli paullatim flauescet campus arista 

are to count as bucolic, for many Roman poets had a liking for this type of 
line. But the really bucolic lines in Virgil almost always have a dactyl in the 
fourth foot.? 





1 The adjective gurvpa naturally goes closely 
with cjuara. Between it and ojuara there is a 
slightly less severance than between o7juara and 
idéoOac. It may be thought that elision has a 
connecting effect, and makes ojuar’ iééoAa into 
a group; but that effect is doubtful, and I think, 
if it exists, balanced by the close connection 
between éu2vpa and o7juara. 


2 Ecl. III. 15 is one of the rare exceptions, 
The line quoted above is in the Fourth Eclogue. 
In that Eclogue there is not a single example of 
b, as I reckon d’s. In this I see a further con- 
firmation of my position. For Eel, 1V. ought to 
be very different from the others: it is not a 
pastoral or dramatic idyll at all. 
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In surveying a large number of lines with the view of distinguishing / 
from ~, one found many lines in which the symmetrical position of an adjective 
and its noun seemed to determine the structure. Thus in the line 


A. 


irrita uentosae | linquens promissa procellae 





p seemed to be indicated; or, again, in 





candida permulcens | liquidis uestigia lymphis 


the division ‘ candida permulcens liquidis | uestigia lymphis’ seemed unnatural, 
and this line also counted as f. There are many types of such symmetrical 
arrangement, and they are frequent in all Latin verse. Examples are as 
easily found in Catullus as in Claudian. It did not seem worth while to 
examine them all. I noted those in which the adjective came just before 
p and the substantive at the end of the line, using for this the symbol A. 
A poet who has this arrangement frequently is sure to have several of the 
others frequently also. Besides A, I noted only the variant of it in which 
adjective and substantive change places, calling this A’. There is only one 
example of it in the Peleus and Thetis: 


Nec Thetidis ¢aedas uoluit celebrare zugalis, 
and some poets seem to avoid it altogether. 
The adjoining table gives the percentages which I arrive at for the various 


things which I have now described. Except for A and A!, which are very 
definite things, the figures are only approximate, but I believe that they 
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answer to real differences. Like many metrical statistics they often tell us 
only what was more or less known before and what could be observed by 
a careful reader. But that is better than telling us what no reader could by 
any possibility observe at all. They tell us more about different genera 
poematum than about the date of any undated poem. 

Didactic and epic poems admit h/ very freely, and they disdain the rather 
mechanical A. The variety of cadence achieved by Virgil is shown by the 
figures fork. But of course the mere figures do not differentiate him from 
Lucretius. In Virgil, the variety was more a matter of art, more subtle and 
deliberate. The place of the caesura moves, as it were, in a group of lines, so 
that some kind of connected cadence or structure can be felt to run through 
them; lines that stand by themselves and form a complete grammatical 
sentence are rare, one line leads to the next, and the lines of a paragraph are 
welded into a harmonious whole. Sentences are short, and adapted to metrical 
moulds, the moulds being not whole lines but parts of a line. Such effects are 
not absent in Lucretius, but in Lucretius it is often the necessity of the 
argument that brings variety. The poet who has had a late division at h in 
one line has not enough space for what he has to say before # in the next line. 
To point out this difference in technique is not to deny that Lucretius is 
a great poet. 

The Panegyrics are monotonous: h is infrequent and A is very frequent. 
The reader wonders whether Messala’s eulogist was paid by the line; he has 
a digression on Ulysses which would have justified Messala in following the 
example of the Thessalian chief who refused payment to Simonides. 

Neither ¢ nor b—in the Homeric and Theocritean sense, a pause so 
perceptible as often to be marked by a comma or other stop—ever had any 
real vogue at Rome, except that 0 does find a place in pastorals: Virgil ro per 
cent., the Dirae 7°76, Calpurnius 7°6, the Culex 6°52—after these there is a 
gap, and the next number is 4°4. It is true, as the Romans observed, that 
Virgil did not follow Theocritus in his use of the bucolic division. But he was 
too subtle an artist in verse to neglect it. What he did was to make it just 
frequent enough to be noticed, to remind the reader of the cadence of his 
predecessor. The number for the Culex associates that poem with the 
Eclogues and the Dirae, but it also associates it with Calpurnius, and though it 
is not a pastoral like the others it is distinctly pastoral in its general character. 
Whether the writer of it had a pastoral effect in view, however, may be 
doubted. He has a general tendency to end a sentence late in the line, and he 
has six 0’s in twelve lines in a passage which is not pastoral at all, but isa 
narrative (very much out of place in its context) of the homeward voyage of 
the Greeks from Troy (341-352). 

The figures for the Ciris seem to show that its versification resembles 
that of Catullus more closely than it does that of Virgil. The infrequency of h 
(7°58) perhaps points to an early date. It is akin to Catullus also in its fairly 
frequent crovdccafovtes. The Culex, on the other hand, seems to stand nearer 
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to Virgil than to Catullus. The resemblance does not prove it to be Virgil’s, 
but, as far as versification is concerned, it may be admitted that there is 
nothing that is against Virgilian authorship. 


Several metrical criteria were discussed by Skutsch in Aus Vergils Friih- 
zeit, a book which inspired, or gave interest to, this whole inquiry. But he 
deals with them rather briefly (p. 68). His survey is often too limited. To 
survey a hundred lines only is precarious; five hundred is not too much to 
eliminate chance. The statistics which he gives for caesuras I now see to be 
on the lines of the Meyer-Norden-Butcher method. He finds ‘mannliche 
Caesur im dritten Fuss’—it is quite clear that he means ‘ Hauptcaesur ’—in 
eighty-nine out of a hundred lines of Virgil. He proceeds to statistics for 
elision, a thing more easily counted; I have made no further scrutiny of this, 
and I have nothing to add to what I said about it in the Journal of Philology 
(vol. 31, p. 277). Finally he deals with the occurrence of the omovéerafwv, a 
test which more clearly than others points to some such date as 50 B.c. for the 
composition of the Czvis. On this also I commented in the same article of the 
Journ. of Phil., reinforcing it and adding one or two minor facts. Some years 
later (in 1908) Drachmann of Copenhagen contributed to Hermes (vol. 43, 
p. 405 sq.) an interesting article on the Czrisfrage, in which he discusses metrical 
criteria among others. He has valuable observations on diction and grammar; 
and here he mentions participles in the Czris, but dismisses the present 
participle in a sentence, ‘Das Part. Praes. ist haiifig, wie bei Catull und 
Lucrez, without tracking it down in the morphology of verse, as I have 
attempted to do in the preceding pages. His most important contribution to 
the metrical inquiry is an investigation into the frequency with which the end 
of a line is also the end of a period or sentence or clause. His results under 
all three heads are instructive, most clearly perhaps those which fall under 
the second—‘ Satzschluss und Versschluss fallen zusammen. His table gives 
the following figures (I rearrange the order of them): Cic. Aratea 50°3 per 
cent., Catullus LXIV. 50°8 per cent., Lucretius about 50 per cent. (two different 
sections of Lucretius’ text yield different results, 56°7 and 46°4 per cent.), Ciris 
51°3, Culex 41°3, Georgics 34°8, Aeneid 27°7 per cent. The Cuiris is associated 
with the poetry of the Ciceronian age, and the Culex comes between that 
poetry and Virgil. Here then is another line of inquiry that points to some 
such dates as 50 and 45 B.c., for the Ciris and Culex respectively. It should 
be added, however, that Drachmann’s table does not show a continuous and 


uniform change throughout. There are indications of a rise after Virgil- 





1 What Drachmann surveys is a tract of two 
or three hundred lines in each case, not neces- 
sarily consecutive, for he limits himself to narra- 
tive or description, avoiding speeches. This 
seems a sound precaution, It is specially in 
regard to the relation of sentences to verses that 
dramatic parts would differ from narrative. Of 


course some poets show greater skill than others 
in differentiating them. It isnot, I think, a very 
important consideration for the texts I have dealt 
with above. I have been content to take rather 
larger tracts of text (usually not less than 500 
lines). 
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Ovid 38°9 percent. The highest figure is for the Paneg. ad Messalam 68°4 per 
cent., and the figure for the Moretum is 47°2 per cent. Messala’s eulogist, we 
may perhaps suppose, is a writer who has discarded the mannerisms of the 
Ciceronian age without learning the Virgilian lesson of variety in cadence. 
We have seen that he has a strong tendency to what I designate A (which 
often does mean the end of a sentence at the end of the line). 

I have summarized Drachmann’s investigation because it seems to me 
a good example of the kind of inquiry that is really profitable. What he 
surveys is a thing that is a real feature or characteristic of versification, a 
thing of which neither poet nor reader can be unaware. The result is not a 
mere statistical curiosity, like the number of lines in which there is the end of 
a word at p. 

The general conclusion which I come to is that there is enough evidence 
of this really significant kind to make very probable or aimost certain what 
I have more than once stated above—some such date as 50 and 45 B.c. for the 
Ciris and Culex respectively. But to prove that is not to prove that they are 
Virgil’s. The metrical inquiry leaves that still quite uncertain, and many 
other considerations come into view. I propose to discuss it once more, with 
special reference to the Culex, in view of the fact that a belief in the Virgilian 
authorship of the Culex has recently found favour in this country. 


Notre. 


One other test which I have tried may be mentioned. The results are very 
slight, though not perhaps exactly ntl. 

How often does the writer end his line with a pure trochee, a word like antrd or 
ayma (a short vowel, not an ending like ¢endts or armat)? The poems that have this 
ending most frequently are the Divae and Lydia: in them it occurs? in one line out of 
every five (=20 per cent. of the lines). Here is the order: Dirae,1 in 5; Lydta, 
1 in 5; Paneg. Mess., 1 in 7°8; Culex, 1 in 8:8; Catullus LXIV., 1 in 10°6; 
Georgics IV., 1 in 10'9; Aetna, 1 in 11°5; Ovid, Met. VII., 1 in 12; Cicero, 1 in 13; 
Civis, 1 in 13°2; Ecl., 1 in 14°3; Aen. I. 1-500, 1 in 17°2. The Divae, Lydia, Paneg. 
Messalae and Culex seem almost to form a group by themselves. But the significance 
of this is somewhat impaired by a fact about Georg. IV. In the epyllion, the story 
of Aristaeus, Orpheus and Eurydice, the proportion is 1 in 8o. 


W. R. HARDIE. 


EDINBURGH. 


A so far agree with this that they put the Ciris 
and Catullus in one group and the Eclogues and 
Georgics in another, They also, it may be noted, 
associate the Culex with the Eclogues, and would 
put it slightly before them in time—if we limit 
our view to this sequence of five, Cat., Ciris, 
Culex, Ecl,, Georgics. 
2 As it does in Homer. 


1 Drachmann deals briefly with asimilar thing, 
lines in which two adjectives and two substan- 
tives are symmetrically placed, such as ‘ Gnosia 
Cecropiae tetigissent litora puppes’ (ab A B) and 
‘indomito nec dira ferens stipendia tauro’ 
(ab BA). His results are: Ciris, 15°5 per cent.; 
Catullus LXIV., 14°5; Eclogues, 4°7; Georg. I. 
and IV., 6°1 (Hermes 43, p. 418). My results for 
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HIRSCHFELD AND JUDEICH ON THE Z&X 
POMPEIA LICINIA. 


BEFORE the year 1857, when Mommsen published his celebrated treatise 
Die Rechtsfrage zwischen Caesar und dem Senat, most scholars believed that 
Caesar’s provincial command legally expired at the end of 49 B.c.; but 
Mommsen demonstrated the falsity of this opinion, and for nearly half a 
century it was an article of faith that the date fixed was the 1st of March. 
I may remark parenthetically that, although this date is usually quoted, it 
would be more correct to say the 28th of February. In 1904, however, Otto 
Hirschfeld gave reasons for believing that Caesar’s command was not expressly 
secured beyond March 1, 50+; and although Ludwig Holzapfel vigorously 
defended the orthodox view,” Hirschfeld remained for several years in posses- 
sion of the field. In 1913 Walther Judeich,* while admitting that Hirschfeld 
had worsted Mommsen, argued, ‘convincingly’ as Mr. F. E. Adcock thinks,‘ 
that the date was December 29, 50. The writers of the article on Latin 
Literature in The Year’s Work in Classical Studies (1915), noticing the reissue 
of the third volume of The Correspondence of Cicero, remark that ‘the authors 
[Tyrrell and Purser] still hold the pious faith that Caesar’s command in Gaul 
was to run out on the Ist of March in 4q; it is a pity,’ they add, ‘in view 
of Hirschfeld and the rest, that they have not shown the English reader 
their grounds for that belief.’ I propose in this article to give mine for 
sharing it.° 

All scholars agree that a passage in Cicero’s speech De prouinctis con- 
sularibus® proves that the five years for which Caesar was originally appointed 
terminated on February 28, 54 p.c. The extension of his command, provided 
for at the conference of Luca and confirmed by Pompey and Crassus in the 
following year, was to last, according to Cicero,’ Velleius,’ Plutarch, Appian,” 
and Suetonius," for another five years; but Dio™ affirmed, as the result of 
his researches, that it had been limited to three. Dio, however, in another 
passage,’ attributes to Antony the statement that Caesar was forced to return 


1 Klio, 1904, pp. 76-87; 1905, pp. 236-40. Judeich’s in my edition of the Bellum Gallicum 
2 Ib., pp. 107-16. (1914, pp. 388-9). 6 15, 37: 
3 Rhein. Mus., 1913, pp. I-10. 7 Att. vii. 7,63; 9, 43; Phil. ii, 10, 24. 
4 The Year’s Work in Classical Studies, 1914, 8 ii. 46, 2. 
p. 125. 9 Pomp. 51-2; Cras., 15; Caés., 21. 
5 I took account of Hirschfeld's view, in so 10 B.C., ii. 17-18. 1 Diuus Iulius, 24. 
far as it bore upon a passage in B.G., viii, 39, 3, 12 xxxix, 33, 3; xliv. 43, 2. Cf. xl. 59, 3. 


in Caesar's Conquest of Gaul,? pp. 832-4, and of 13 xliv. 43, I. 


b 
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to Italy before the lawful time, and so far confirms the tradition which assigned 
a legal duration of ten years to Caesar’s proconsulship. If, then, the date fixed 
by Mommsen—March 1, or rather February 28, 49—is to be rejected, the 
reasons must be strong. Before we examine them it may be well to recall 
certain facts that are closely related to the question. 

As Hirschfeld,? following Mommsen,? has observed, a letter which Caelius 
wrote to Cicero in 51 B.c. proves that the lex Pompeia Licinia contained a 
clause providing that the question of appointing a successor to Caesar should 
not be discussed before March 1, 50:—(illa praeterea Cn. Pompeii sunt animad- 
uersa ... ut) diceret se ante Kalend. Mart. non posse sine inturia de proutncits 
Caesaris statuere* Now under the lex Sempronia of 123 the Senate was obliged 
to decide before the consular elections what provinces should be assigned to 
the consuls after their year of office had expired.* It follows that, as Hirsch- 
feld observes,5 Caesar’s successor would be one of the consuls elected in July, 
50, and could not arrive in Gaul until after the close of his year of consular 
office. Therefore, whether Caesar’s command was to terminate legally on 
February 28, 49, or not, he might expect to retain his province and his army 
until the arrival of his successor in January, 48. The lex Sempronia, however, 
was abrogated by Pompey in 52, and the /ex de prouinciis which he then passed 
enacted that no consul should be appointed to a provincial governorship until 
five years or more after the end of his consulship. On March 1, 50, several 
consuls would be available for provincial commands; and (if Hirschfeld is right 
in maintaining that Caesar’s command was not expressly secured beyond 
March 1, 50) the Senate would be entitled, without violating the lex Pompeta 
Licinia, not merely to discuss the appointment of Caesar’s successor, but to 
send him to Gaul on that day.? A plébiscite, passed in 52, had indeed 
authorized Caesar to stand for the consulship without presenting himself in 
Rome®; and as he could not be elected consul before July, 49, this plébisctte 
virtually permitted him to retain his command until that date, if not until 
January 1, 48, when his year of office would begin: but the authorization was 
infringed by a law which Pompey carried later in the same year, to the effect 
that candidates for any magistracy must tender their names in person,’ 
although, yielding to pressure, he declared informally that the law did not 
apply to Caesar.’° 

Hirschfeld tries to prove that no date was fixed for the termination of 
Caesar’s command#!: before March 1, 50, he could not be recalled, but how 
long afterwards he should remain in Gaul was left uncertain. Only on this 
hypothesis, he says, can we explain the apparent inconsistency between the 


7 See Kilio, 1904, p. 85. 

8 Cic., Att., viii. 3, 3. 

9 Dio., xl. 56, I. 

10 Jb, ; Suet., Diuus Iulius, 28. 
11 Klio, 1904, p. 84. 


1 Klio, 1904, p. 83. 

2 Die Rechtsfrage, etc., pp. 51-2. 

3 Fam., viii., 8, 9. 

4 P. Willems, Le sénat, etc., ii. 562-3. 
5 Klio, 1904, p. 84. 

6 P, Willems, Le sénat, etc., 11. 588-9. 
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THE LEX POMPEIA LICINIA 51 


demand that Caesar should be recalled after March 11 and the claim which 
he urged to retain his province until his second consulship. But, as we shall 
presently see, the hypothesis is stultified by an unequivocal passage in Cicero;? 
and it has been demolished by Judeich.*® 

In order to confute Mommsen, Hirschfeld takes his stand upon a well- 
known passage in Cicero’s correspondence. In May, 50, Caelius wrote: ‘So 
far Pompey seems to have thrown his weight on the side of the Senate’s wish 
that Caesar should leave his province on the 13th of November. Curio is 
resolved to go all lengths rather than allow this. . . . Pompey, professing not 
to be attacking Caesar, but to be making a settlement which he considers fair 
to him, says that Curio is seeking pretexts for a quarrel. However, he is 
strongly against and evidently afraid of Caesar’s becoming consul-designate 
before handing over his army and province’ (adhuc incubutsse cum senatu Pom- 
peius uidetur ut Caesar Id. Nouembr. decedat. Curio omnia potius subtre constitutt 
quam id patt . . . Pompetus, tamquam Caesarem non impugnet, sed quod illi aeguum 
putet constituat, ait Curtonem quaerere dtscordias. ualde autem non uult et plane 
timet Caesarem consulem designart prius quam exercitum et prouinciam tradiderit*). 
If, Hirschfeld argues,°® the lex Pompeia Licinia had provided that Caesar's term 
of office should not expire before February 28, 49, Pompey could not have 
claimed that the desire which was expressed in the Senate to recall him on 
November 13, 50, was reasonable. Now Caelius had no need to specify the 
year which he had in mind, because Cicero of course knew in what year 
Caesar's command was to expire; and the words ‘making a settlement 
which he considers fair to him’ might suggest that the year was 49. 
For Caesar could not become consul-designate before July, 49; and to 
insist on his vacating his province nearly eight months before that time 
could hardly be called a concession. If, on the other hand, Caelius was 
thinking of 49, Pompey might plausibly claim that he was making a reason- 
able compromise. As Tyrrell® says, ‘A great deal was granted to Caesar— 
permission to stand for the consulship in his absence, and only a bare six 
weeks of private life, and that as consul-designate, before he entered on the 
consulship. He would no doubt be accused during those six weeks; but he 
must, Pompeius might argue, and it is only reasonable that he should, face his 


1 Is it certain that anyone demanded that 
Caesar should be recalled after—that is, imme- 
diately after—March 1, 50? The only evidence 
is in Fam., viii. 8, 4: (plane perspecta Cn. Pom. 
peii uoluntate in eam partem) ut eum decedere post 
Kalendas Martias placeret. I suggest that these 
words mean, not ‘ that a decree should be passed 
for Caesar’s quitting his province after the rst of 
March,’ but ‘that a decree should be passed 
after the 1st of March for Caesar’s quitting his 
province’; and I find that Watson (Cicero : Select 
Letters, 1881, p. 236) interprets them in this 
sense, Cf, § 5 of the same letter. It is true that 
M. Marcellus ‘ proposed to fix the end of Caesar's 
government on the rst of March’ (A?t., viii, 3. 3), 


and, notwithstanding the opinion of L. Lange 
(Rém. Alt, iii. 374), I am inclined to think that 
he means March 1, 50, not 49; but Pompey 
resisted this proposal. Moreover, the first sena- 
torial resolution of September 29, 51—that the 
question of the consular provinces was to be 
brought before the House on March 1, 50—was 
not vetoed by the tribunes who favoured Caesar ; 
and it certainly would have been if it had implied 
that he could be legally recalled on that day. 

* Att., vii. 7, 6. 

3 Rhein, Mus., 1913, Pp. 4-5e 

+ Fam.,, viii. 11, 3. 

5 Klio, 1904, p. 82. Cf. ib, 1905, Pe 23% 

6 The Correspondence of Cicero, vol, iii,, Pe 1xx'Xe 
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accusations like any other man. Pompeius could represent to himself and to 
the world that he was acting in as fair a manner as possible towards his old 
friend by proposing that the interval between the resignation of his military 
command and his entry on the consulship should be so short. In these moves 
and counter-moves, where it was everything to gain show of fairness, this was 
a very plausible proposal; though in reality six weeks would have been quite 
long enough to effect Caesar’s ruin.” On the other hand, if Caelius was 
well informed, the words ‘Pompey... is strongly against and evidently 
afraid of Caesar’s becoming consul-designate before handing over his army and 
province’ suggest that the year which Caelius had in mind was 50. They can 
only be reconciled with the view that it was 49 by supposing that Pompey 
feared that the concession which he was prepared to make would prove 
dangerous; perhaps also that he either did not know his own mind or would 
not say plainly what he wished.” But, apart from this consideration, a 
significant passage of Hirtius proves, although Hirschfeld endeavours to turn 
it to his own advantage, that Caesar’s government did not legally expire before 
the end of 50, and therefore that if Caelius meant 50, the ‘settlement’ 
which Pompey considered ‘fair’ was really illegal. Hirtius, describing the 
siege of Uxellodunum, says that the Gauls, as Caesar was aware, knew 
that the summer of 50 B.c. would be the last in which he would be free 
to deal with them (cum omnibus Gallis notum esse sciret reliquam esse unam 
aestatem suae prouinciae, quam st sustinere potutssent, nullum ultra periculium 
ueveventur).» Hirtius was Caesar’s intimate friend; and it is incredible that 
on a point like this he should have been mistaken. Hirschfeld, however, 
insists that his words have hitherto been misunderstood. He tells us that 
C. Bardt (a well-known Ciceronian scholar) pointed out to him that wnam 
aestatent must mean, not the summer of 50, but the summer of 51 B.c.,—the 
year in which the siege occurred. How, he asks, could Caesar’s personal 
intervention in the siege have been explained by Hirtius on the ground that 
his only remaining summer in command was that of 50 B.c.? If he could 
have looked forward to another entire summer, in which he would be free to 
dispose of his army, why should he have been so anxious to capture Uxello- 
dunum at once?‘ In the light of this statement of Hirtius Hirschfeld® thinks 
that Dio was not far wrong when he affirmed that the extension of Caesar’s 
command had been limited to three years. But Hirschfeld’s interpretation 
does violence to the meaning of a plain Latin sentence. It is certain that 
when Caesar started for Uxellodunum the summer of 51 was already far 
advanced; for immediately after the capture of the fort, when he went to 


1 T have not noticed the reasons which Momm- lawfully terminated before the end of February, 
sen (Die Rechtsfrage, etc., p. 53, n, 138) gave for 40. 
believing that Caelius was thinking of 49 B.c., 2 Mommsen (op. cit., p. 54 and m. 140) ap- 
because they depend upon the hypothesis, parently thinks that this supposition is defensible. 
which he believed that he had proved (pp. Cf. p. 55, n. 143. 3 B.G., viii, 39, 3- 
40-1), .that Caesar’s command could not be 4 Kilto, 1904, p. 83. 6 Ib., p. 78. 
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Aquitania, only the fag-end of the summer remained.? 


Now consider the 


earliest chronological indication which Caesar gives in regard to his first 
invasion of Britain :—‘ only a small part of the summer remained’ (exigua parte 


aestatis veliqua).” 


And only a small part of the summer of 51 B.c. remained 
when Caesar started for Uxellodunum. 


Therefore, if Hirschfeld is right, 


veliquam esse unam aestatem is equivalent to reliquam esse exiguam partem aestatis ! 


If Hirtius had meant this, would he not have said it ?° 


If he had written 


veliquos esse duos annos, Hirschfeld will admit that he would have meant ‘two 


whole years.’ 
‘a small part of one summer’? 


Why, then, should unam aestatem be distorted into meaning 
I ask Hirschfeld to look through Meusel’s 


Lexicon Caesarianum, i11.,1615sqq. Hewill not find there one solitary instance 
in which rveliguus or any of its cases, coupled with a noun, denotes a part only 


of the thing—time or what not—signified by that noun. 


Nothing, then, can 


be more certain than that, if Hirtius had intended to convey the meaning 
which Hirschfeld attributes to him, he would have written, not (reliquam esse) 
unam aestatem, but (reliquam esse) exiguam partem aestatis. 

The one reason which Hirschfeld gives for accepting Bardt’s misinter- 


pretation can be very easily disposed of. 


Caesar hastened in person to crush 


the resistance of Uxellodunum because he knew that if the garrison succeeded 
in defying his lieutenants, the malcontents throughout Gaul would be en- 
couraged to prolong the guerrilla war into the summer of 50 B.c.; and he 


resolved that that final summer should be free from all disturbance. 


He had 


been obliged to spend eight years in coercing the Gauls: he intended to spend 


the last in conciliating them.* 


Let us see whether Judeich has succeeded better than Hirschfeld. 


It is, 


he insists, certain that Caesar’s command was to terminate at the end of the 
year 50:° that is proved unmistakably by Cicero’s words, written (between 
December 18 and 21°) to Atticus,—‘ What then? Ought we to allow a man 


1 In cam partem [sc. Aquitaniam] est profectus, 
ut ibi extremum tempus consumeret aestinorum 
(B.G., viii. 46, 1). Holzapfel (Klio, 1905, pp. 
113-14) has anticipated me in calling attention to 
this passage. 

2 B.G., iv. 20, 1. See also iv. 4, 7 (veliquam 
partem hiemis); v. 31, 4 (veliqua pars noctis) ; vii. 
10. 1 (veliquam partem hiemis); vil. 25, 1 (veliqua 
parte noctis) ; B.C., iii. 28, 6 (veliquam noctis par- 
tem), etc. 

3 See the preceding note. 

4 What I have written in the text disposes of 
the attempt which Hirschfeld made (Klio, 1905, 
p. 237) to answer Holzapfel (see n. 1 above). 
Hirschfeld, however, insists that even if by unam 
aestatem Hirtius meant the summer of 50, ‘ this 
can only be used as an argument to prove that 
Hirtius had in view the actual facts of the case, 
namely, that Caesar, considering the resolutions 
passed by the Senate in Rome, might only remain 
on in Gaul for the summer of 50.’ Hirschfeld 


seems to have forgotten that the Gauls could not 
in the summer of 51 have foretold senatorial 
resolutions the earliest of which were passed on 
the 29th of September of that year (Fam., viii. 8, 
5). The only way of evading the conclusion 
which I have drawn from the statement of 
Hirtius would be to adopt a theory which 
Watson (of. cit., p. 287) notices,—that Caesar’s 
second term of five years was to run ‘from the 
day of the enactment of the consular law [lex 
Pompeia Licinia] in 55 8.c., supposed to have been 
November 13.’ Now on November 15, 55, Cicero, 
writing from Tusculum, says (A/??. iv. 13, 2) that 
Crassus has already left Rome for Syria; and it 
is evident from the narrative of Dio (xxxix. 33-9) 
that the consular law had been passed long 
before. 

5 Rhein, Mus., 1913, pp. 1-2. 

6 O. E, Schmidt, Der Briefwechsel des M. Tullius 
Cicero, p. 101. 
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who still retains his army after his legal term has expired to stand for the 
consulship? ... Do I approve of the ten-year term of military authority, 
carried too 1n the way that it was?’ (Quidergo? exercttum retinentis, cum legis 
dies transierit, vationem habert placet?... annorum enim decem imperium 
et ita latum <placet>?1); and by a passage in another letter, written on Decem- 
ber 26 or 277,—‘ You have held a province for ten years, a term which you got 
not by a grant of the Senate, but by your own violence and factiousness. Now 
that period—not one of law but only of your own self-willed choice, but still 
let us say of law—has elapsed, and a vote is passed for your successor’ 
(tenuist, prouinciam per decem annos, non tibi a senatu, sed a te ipso per uim et 
per factionem datos. praeteritit tempus non legis, sed libidints tuae: fac tamen legis: 
ut succedatur decernitur*). Judeich admits of course that the period for which 
Caesar was originally appointed did not end until February 28, 54, and that 
the extension was to last for another five years; but he regards the difference 
between ten years and nine years and ten months as negligible. His point is 
that, since Cicero said in December, 50, first, that Caesar’s term of office was 
a ‘ten-year term,’ and, secondly, that he had already held office for ten years, 
the term legally expired at the end of that year. May I say that Judeich is 
very matter-of-fact and, moreover, that his literalness recoils against himself ? 
For if he insists upon pinning Cicero down to the statement that Caesar had 
already ‘held a province for ten years,’ he must perforce admit that, since 
Cicero wrote on the 26th or the 27th of December, Caesar’s term expired, not, 
as he maintains, on December 29, 50, but on or before December 27; and 
since he understands tenuisti literally, why does he not take decernitur in the 
same sense, and argue that on the 26th or the 27th of December the Senate 
was actually appointing Caesar’s successor? ‘To anyone who has a spark of 
imagination Cicero’s meaning is unmistakable. As Tyrrell* puts it, ‘The 
senate would not make their decree appointing a successor till the beginning 
of January, 705 (49). So when Cicero writes praeteriit and decernitur he is 
anticipating, and referring to what will take place in a few days, not to the 
actual present.’ I admit that if Cicero knew that a successor was to be 
appointed on the 8th of January,° and if he meant that Caesar’s command 
would then have legally expired, Judeich’s conclusion is sound. But the 
letters from which Judeich quotes were evidently written in excitement ; what 
was uppermost in Cicero’s mind was the fear that Caesar would retain his 
army while he was standing for the consulship; and he had already expressed 
regret that a successor had not been appointed in the preceding June,°® 
although, even on Judeich’s theory, he could not have taken up the appoint- 
ment before the 1st of January. It seems reasonable therefore to suppose that 
what Cicero meant was not that the legal termination of Caesar’s command 

1 Att., vii. 7, 6. 4 The Correspondence of Cicero, iii. 291. Cf. 

2 O. E. Schmidt, of. cit., p. 102. Watson, of. cit., p. 285. 


3 Att., vii. 9, 4. 5 B.C, i. 6. 5. 
6 Cf, Att,, vii. 7. 5, with Fam., viii, 13. 2. 
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would precede the appointment of his successor, but that the Senate would 
decree that he should resign in favour of his successor after the ten years had 
expired.* | 

However, Judeich has other strings to his bow. By the Trebonian law, 
passed in 55 B.c., the province of Syria was assigned to Crassus and the 
provinces of Spain to Pompey, for five years. Judeich asserts that ‘ There is 
not the slightest ground to suppose that in this case there was any departure 
from the rule which prescribed the 1st of January of the year following the 
consulate as the beginning of the proconsular year,’* and accordingly he 
affirms that Pompey and Crassus were to hold their provinces from January I, 
54, till December 29, 50. Caesar’s command, he argues, could not have out- 
lasted that of Pompey.* Assume, for the sake of argument, that Caesar’s 
second term, like the first, was to end on February 28. Is it not reasonable 
to suppose that since ‘ the rule’ had been departed from in the case of Caesar, 
Pompey and Crassus may have taken care that they also should hold office 
until February 28, 49? But even if Caesar’s legal term was to outlast 
Pompey’s by two months, Pompey would be practically no worse off. Since 
in the lex Pompeia Licinia a clause had been inserted providing that Caesar’s 
successor should not be nominated before March 1, 50, we may fairly assume 
that in the lex Trebonia some similar provision had been made in the interest 
of Pompey. When the lex Trebonia was passed the lex Sempronia was still in 
force. Hirschfeld shows that so long as it remained in force Caesar could not 
be recalled before the end of 49; and he could stay no longer if his legal term 
was February 28 of that year. If Pompey choseto go to Spain, surely he too 
could hold his province until his successor should arrive. He did not go to 
Spain; but he secured himself still more effectively by providing in 52 that his 
command also should be prolonged for five years—in other words, till the end 
of 45, or perhaps till February 28, 44. 

Judeich, like Hirschfeld, maintains that when Caelius said that the Senate 
wished Caesar to leave his province on the 13th of November, he meant of 
the year 50 B.c.; but here he is confronted by Hirschfeld’s argument :—if (as 
Judeich argues) Caesar’s term did not legally expire till December 29, 50, how 
could Pompey claim that the Senate’s proposal was reasonable? ‘The 
question,’ Judeich replies, ‘is here only of surmises on the part of Caelius, 





1 This view is supported by the two passages 
(B.C.,i. 2,6; 9, 2) in which Caesar says that [on 
January 1, 49] the Senate resolved that he should 
disband his army before a specified day (ante 
certam diem), and that his enemies, by disregard- 
ing the law [of 52] which authorized him to stand 
for the consulship in his absence, deprived him 
of six months’ tenure of his command (ereptoque 
semenstvi imperio), Lange (op. cit. iii. 398) iden- 
tifies cevtam diem with July 1, the last day on 
which Caesar could present himself in person as 
a candidate for the consulship. I believe that 
he is right, because the six months of which 
Caesar was to be deprived must have been the 


last six months of the year (cf. Livy, Epit., 108). 
They could not have been the first or any other 
six months; for if, although the law of 52 
authorized him to stand for the consulship in his 
absence, he had been obliged to return to Rome 
immediately after his election, he would have 
gained nothing in immunity from prosecution 
and might just as well have returned on March 1. 
Evidently then his enemies, when they appointed 
his successor in January, 49, did not require him 
to resign his command until nearly six months 
later. 

2 Rhein. Mus., 1913, p. 3. 

3 [b., p. 7. 
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which relate to the fact that in the Senate the proposal was mooted that 
Caesar should hand over his province on November 13; Pompey in his 
indecisive way took up no definite attitude on the matter and only let it be 
seen privately that the proposal was acceptable to him.’ Besides, ‘ Caelius’s 
description of Pompey’s vacillation enables us to see clearly that even 
Pompey, when he concurred with the proposal of the Senate, had an uneasy 
conscience.’? Assume that what Judeich sees is true,—that the ‘ settlement’ 
which Pompey considered ‘fair’ was not only unfair but illegal: is not this 
just as consistent with the view that Caesar’s command was to end on 
February 28, 49, as with that which Judeich maintains ? 

Such are my grounds for thinking that ‘ Hirschfeld and the rest’ have 
failed to upset Mommsen’s conclusion. Unless Cicero, \ hen he said ‘ten 
years, meant nine years and ten months, or rather nine years nine months 
and twenty-seven days, Caesar’s command was assured by the lex Pompeta 
Licinia until February 28, 49 B.c. 

T. RicE HoLMEs. 


1 Rhein. Mus., 1913, pp. 6-7. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


Athenaeum (Pavia). Vol. III. No. 2. 1915. 

C. Pascal quotes Horace’s Satives I. 10, 16 sqq. with its implied criticism of 
Catullus and his school, and enlarges on Horace’s attitude to other writers of his 
time. He concludes from many passages in the Cayvmen Saeculave and the Odes that 
Horace imitated Catullus as freely as Alcaeus and Archilochus, and in similar 
manner, but without acknowledgment of his indebtedness in the case of Catullus. 
C. Morelli discusses the authenticity of one of three small treatises attributed to 
Servius, the De Finalibus, De Metris Hovatit and De centum Metris. The meagre 
treatment in the latter of a subject of which Servius must be supposed to be a 
master he attributes to the intention to write a useful text-book in compressed form. 
The date of the treatises is uncertain. Perhaps De centum Metris was a youthful 
work. G. B. Pesenti has found in a MS. fifty-nine letters of Poliziano or his 
friends, seven of them hitherto unedited. These letters are important to students of 
Renaissance Latin. Especially interesting is a letter about the production of 
Sophocles’ Electvra in Greek. PP. Fossataro contrasts and compares Menander’s 
Epitrepontes with the Hecyva of Terence. The former he analyzes as a play a these, 
the latter as containing an approach to modern realism, but both as based on a 
‘feminist ’ idea of morality. O. Tescari discusses once more the question of the site 
of the Fons Bandusiae, and sums up in favour of the region of Venusia. 


Vol. III. No. 3. 


C. Pascal maintains that the Scipio of Ennius was a Satire (in the older sense). 
As to subject, if Lucilius could celebrate Scipio Aemilianus in a Satire, Ennius may 
well have celebrated Africanus. Pascal wishes to identify it with the third book. 
Cicero quotes some lines of Ennius which he expressly declares to have been uttered 
by Scipio, ending ‘testes sunt Campi Magni.’ But Nonius quotes the line (in the 
form ‘ testes sunt lati campi’) as being in the third book of Satires. Pascal attacks 
the view of Skutsch that the Scipio was an epic poem, and differs from him also as to 
the order of its composition, Skutsch holding that the Aznales was of later date, 
because otherwise Ennius must have repeated the subject-matter of the Aznales in 
the Scipio. But Pascal argues that the Aunales were an account of Scipio’s wars, and 
the Scipio a defence, with a rapid survey of his hero’s whole life and a tribute to his 
greatness. A lengthy commentary follows on the ‘fragments.’ F. Ribezzo, in an 
article on Etymological Anomalies, discusses: (1) Thraco-phryg. Sexos, ‘ pane,’ 
Alban. buke ‘pane’; (2) atpor, Aaywoi, yAwtrov "Iradcxov; (3) Grk. oidnpos, Lat. 
sidus, -evis; (4) Illyr. Sabaja; (5) Messap. BioOnv, Speravov, avyredotopov. F, 
Guglielmino offers yet another solution of Caymen 68 of Catullus as follows: lines 
I-40 are a genuine letter to his friend Manlius. The lines after 40 were written under 
different circumstances, are of earlier date than 1-40, and are addressed to Allius. 
They were, however, recast by the poet at different times, and Guglielmino regards 
lines 91-100, 135-141 as insertions. But itis impossible to regard the poem as a unit. 
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Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1915. 


Aug. 28 (double number). J. Vahlen, Bettrage zu Aristoteles’ Poetik. Neudruck 
besorgt von Hermann Schone (H. F. Miller). A reprint of work published in 
1865-7. W. Klein, Studien zu Ammianus Marcellinus. Klio, Beitrage zur alten 
Geschichte. 13. Beiheft (A. Klotz). A study of the sources used by A. A. Stein- 
wenter, Beitrige zum offentlichen Urkundenwesen dev Romer (von Druffel). J. Kromayer, 
Anttke Schlachtfelder. 111. 1, 2(Lammert). This review, concluded in the following 
number, discusses the battles of Cannae and Zamaat considerable length. F. Slotty, 
Dev Gebvauch des Konjunktivs und Optativs in den griechischen Dialekten. 

Sept. 4. E. Drerup, Die Anfange dev hellenischen Kultur. Homer. II. Ed, 
(J. Ziehen). H. Roese, De Ovtdis codice Gissenst (Tolkiehn). Includes a complete 
collation of this MS. with the text of Merkel-Ehwald. The work is not always 
accurate. F. Studniczka, Das Symposion Ptolemaios II. Mit 51 Abbild. im Text 
und 3 Taf. (v. Behr). The picture of the tent given in this treatise is repro- 
duced in the tenth edition (1915) of the Hdbch. dey Kunstgeschichte by Springer, 
Michaelis and Wolters. The reviewer discusses the structure as an architect. 

Sept. 11. A. Elter, Ein athentsches Gesetz tiber die eleusinische Aparche (Wide). 
On an inscription, important for constitutional history, recording a resolution of the 
vopoéra, printed in Michel, Rec. d’inscr. Gr. suppl. I., 1912, No. 1459, and in 
I. G. II*. No. 140. E. Riisch, Grammatik der delphischen Inschriften. 1. Lautlehre 
(Nachmanson). Highly praised. 

Sept. 18. A. Gudeman, P. Cornelit Taciti Dialogus de Oratoribus. II. Ed. (John). 
The long Prolegomena are the most valuable part; the commentary is weak on 
grammatical points. A. Philippson, Retsen und Forschungen im westlichen Kleinasien 
(Gerland). Heft 4 and 5 with a Register to the whole work. Haug und Sixt, Die 
vomischen Inschriften und Bildwerke Wiivttembergs. I1. Ed. (G. Wolff). 

Sept. 25. A. Chatzis, Dev Philosoph und Grammatiker Ptolemaios Chennos. 
I. Leben, Schriftstellerei und Fragmente (except the Life of Aristotle). I. Ein- 
leitung und Text (Berndt). This will be the standard book on Ptolemaeus. The 
Commentary is to be published 1915. Christ’s Gesch. d. griech. Lit. needs revision 
on this writer. P. Rasi, Gili studi vecentt sull’ epitafio dt Allia Potestas e la metrica del 
carme (Tolkiehn). Found in 1912 in the Via Salaria, Rome; date about 300 a.p. 

Oct. 2. F.G. Kenyon, Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament 
(Preuschen). The book, which has been carefully revised, may be recommended to 
all who wish to make themselves acquainted with the principles of N.T. textual 
criticism. S. Feist, Indogermanen und Germanen. Ein Beitrag zur europdischen 
Urgeschichtsforschung (Hermann). G. Wolff contributes to this number a paper on 
Archaologische Bodenforschung in Hessen. 

Oct. 9. L. Koettgen, Quae ratio intercedat inter Indagatores fabulam Sophocleam et 
hymnum in Mercurium qui fertuy Homericus (Bucherer). An able and learned disser- 
tation. O. Morelli, Apuleiana III., IV. (Helm). J. L. Myres, Handbook of the 
Cesnola Collection of Antiquities from Cyprus (Anthes). Useful for giving a general idea 
of Cyprian antiquities, not only those in the New York Museum. R. Kleinpaul, Das 
Seelenleben im Spiegel der Sprache (Meltzer). Lightly written but full of learning. 

Oct. 16. E. Kalinka, Xenophontis qui inscribituy ltbellus "A@nvaiwvy wodireia ed. 
E. K. (Nestle). Teubner text with app. crit. (fuller than in K.’s large edition), Latin 
Introduction on the MSS. and editions. V. Henselmanns, Die Waiderspriiche in 
Vergils Aeneis (Tolkiehn), The writer of this dissertation knows the literature of the 
subject well and contributes some new ideas. 

Oct.23. M. Ahle, Sprachliche und kritische Untersuchungen zu Columella (Schmalz). 
On C.’s use of the gerund and gerundive and on the text of a number of passages. 
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M. Richter, Priscorum poetarum et scriptorum de se et aliis indicia (Klotz), Goes down 
to the time of Cicero. 

Oct. 30. J. Kohler und L. Wenger, Ovientalisches Recht und Recht der Griechen 
und Romey (Soltau). A section of ‘Die Kultur der Gegenwart.’ Useful to the 
scholar. A. Merlin, Forum et Maisons d’ Althiburos (Oehler). 

Nov. 6. F. Postma, De numine divino quid senserit Vergilius (Tolkiehn). The 
author disagrees with the views expressed by MacInnes in C.R., 1910, pp. 169 sqq. 
‘The conception of Fata in the Aeneid,’ G. L. Bisoffi, J] Contra Symmachum dt 
Aurelio Prudenzio Clemente (Weyman). This study throws some light on the poem. 
Fr. Boehm, Die Schrift des Gigho Gregorio Giraldi tiber die Symbole des Pythagoras (B.A. 
Miller). Shows that G. himself composed the work which he attributed to Plutarch: 
‘in libellum quendam incidi cui titulus est: Pythagorica praecepta mystica a Plutarcho 
interpretata,’ 

Nov. 13. J. Bidez, Vie de Porphyre, le philosophe néo-platonicien (Jaeger). R. 
Berndt contributes to this and the two following numbers ‘ Die Fragmente des 
Grammatikers Habron,’ a complete text with notes. 

Nov. 20. Fr. Eisemann, Anaximenea (Wilke). In the first part of this disserta- 
tion there is a valuable study of the order of words. In the second part the author 
tries, less successfully, to show that the papyrus (Hibeh 26) is of comparatively little 
value for the constitution of the text. J. Weber, Quaestionum grammaticarum specimen 
(Tolkiehn). A careful examination of the ancient evidence for the pronunciation of 
c,g,k. In many cases the statements of the grammarians are traced back to Varro. 


Classical Weekly (New York). Vol. IX. 1915. 


Oct. 2. C. Favre, Thesaurus Verborum quae in titulis Iontwcts leguntuy cum 
Hevodoteo sevmone compavatus (E. H. Sturtevant). ‘Each word and meaning are 
diligently compared with Herodotus’ usage, if the word appears in Herodotus.’ 
H. S. Gehman, The Interpreters of Foveign Languages among the Ancients: a Study 
Based on Greek and Latin Sources (C. W. Pepiler). 

Oct. 9. Austin Smyth, The Composition of the Ihad. An Essay on a Numerical 
Law in its Structure (G. M. Bolling). ‘Mr. Smyth has laid his hand upon a pressing 
problem—the need of getting back to the original articulations of the poem.’ 

Oct. 16. W.W. Mooney, The House-door on the Ancient Stage (R. C. Flickinger). 
‘When a back-scene was introduced in the Athenian theatre, therefore, its doors 
were made to conform to what must still have been the normal practice, and from 
this precedent theatrical doors continued to open outwards not only in Greece but also 
in Italy... .’ C. P. Clark, Numerical Phraseology in Vergil (G. P. Hadzsits). ‘The 
work is of real value for students of Roman history and religion as well as for students 
of Virgil’s literary technique.’ H. McN. Poteat, Repetition in Latin Poetry woth 
Special Reference to the Metvical Treatment of Repeated Words (G. Howe). K. P. 
Harrington, The Roman Elegiac Poets, edited with Introduction and Notes by K. P. H. 
(H. L, Cleasby). 

Oct. 30. T. Rice Holmes, C. Iuli Caesaris Commentarii Rerum in Gallia 
Gestavum VII, A. Hirti, Commentarius VIII., edited by T. R. H. (Gonzalez Lodge). 
‘ All this material [in the Introduction], while presented briefly, is characterized by 
the clearness, cogency and virility which we have come to associate with Mr. Holmes’s 
name.’ A. A. Howard, Latin Selections (F. F. Abbott). ‘The work is intended to 
illustrate public life in the Roman Commonwealth in the time of Cicero.’ 

Nov. 13. R. T. Elliott, The Acharnians of Aristophanes (F. G. Allinson). ‘In 
any case, Greek scholars must be grateful to the editor for his unsparing labour in 
obtaining and reviewing his data.’ 
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Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 1915. 

Sept. 4. L. Wenger, Recht der Griechen u. Roémery (Koschaker). Of interest both 
for the specialist and the general reader. A. Krieger, De Aululariae Plautinae 
exemplart Graeco (Bickel). The prototype seems certainly to have been Menander’s, | 
J. Kohte, Die Baukunst des kl. Altertums und thre Entwicklung (v. Bezold). An excellent 
book. F. Stahlin, Pharsalos. | 

Sept. 11. R. Methner, Lateinische Syntax des Verbums (Debrunner). Merits and 
defects are alike great. H. Zinsmeister, Die Anfangsverse von Sophokles’ Antigone. 

Sept. 18. Fr. Schleiermacher, Platons Phaidros, iibers. von F. S.; new edition 
by C. Wayte, with many alterations of S.’s translation. 

Sept. 25. G. P. Oikonomos, ’Ervypadai rijs Maxedovias (v. Gaertringen). The 
editor shows great learning and powers of interpretation. G. Heidrich, Claudius 
Rutiliuns Namatianus. With introd. and critical notes by G. H. (Moeller). Of 
permanent value. 

Oct. 2. W.L. Friedrich, Zu Cassius Dio LXI. 10 u. Seneca De constantia IX. 2 
(Bickel). A defence of the writer’s position. 

Oct. g. L. Parmentier, Recherches suv le traité d’Isis et d@Osivis de Plutarque 
(Ziegler). 

Oct. 16. A. Tresp, Die Fragmente d. gviech. Kunstschviftstelley, ges. von A. T. 
(Pfeiffer). Diligent and careful work. F. Studniczka, Die griech. Kunst an Knieger- 
gvdabern (Robert). Striking characterization and excellent treatment. 

Oct. 23. E. Scheer, Studien zu den Dvamen des Aeschylos (Fischl). Ingenious, 
but hardly convincing. Lehmann-Haupt, Solon of Athens, the poet merchant and states- 
man (Regling), | 

Oct. 30. J. Sundwall, Westvomische Studien (Rosenberg). An excellent work. 

C. C. Conrad, The technique of continuous action in Roman comedy (M. Kéhm). The 
carefulness and sound method of the author deserve recognition. 

Nov. 6. A. Maidhof, Zur Begviffsbestimmung dey Koime (Wolff). Highly praised. 

P. Rowald, Repertovium lat. Worterverzeichnisser und Speziallexika. 

Nov. 13. M. Weber, Lukians von Samosata sdmtliche Werke, ibers. von M. W. | 
(Stamm). Amodeltranslation. F. Paulus, Prosopographie dev Beamten des ’Apowvoirns 
vonos in dey Zeit von Augustus bis auf Diokletian (Viereck). Composed with great care. 

Nov. 20. H. Geist, De L. A. Senecae Naturalium Quaestionum codiczbus. | 


Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen. 1915. VI.-IX. 

C. Zander, Eurhythmia. Il. Numert Latint aetas integra; III. Eurhythmia 
Cicevonis (Miinscher). The critic, whilst praising much of the work, is unconvinced | 
of the principal assertions. A. Heisenberg u. L. Wenger, Byz. Papyii der R. Hof- 
und Staatsbibliothek zu Miinchen (Partsch). The commentary is excellent, and the | 
legal terms are well explained. E. Lofstedt, Philologischer Kommentay zuv Pere- , 
grinatio Aetheriae (Heraeus). An excellent book. H. Magnus, Ovidiz Metamor- 
phoseon libri XV. (Helm). The editor deserves gratitude. E. Norden, Enunius u. | 
Vergilius (Pasquali). As important as the author’s Kunstprosa. F. Studniczka, Das | 
Symposion Ptolemaios’ II.(Rubensohn). The book is instructive and stimulating even 
where it is not convincing. | 


Hermes. L. 4. 1915. 

A. Klotz, Zu den Quellen dev 4 u. 5 Dekaden des Livius. 1. Die spanischen 
Provinzen zwischen den 2 punischen und 3 makedonischen Kriegen. K. agrees 
with Kahrstedt that the differences between books 38 and 3g point to the use of 
different sources; but as the variations are insignificant, the tradition seems to be 
generally reliable. 2. Valerius Antias und Cl. Quadrigarius. Up to the end of 
bk. 38 V. A. is the principal source for the events in Spain; from bk. 39 onwards, 
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C.Q. E. von Stern, Kleomenes III. u. Archidamos. Plutarch is right in stating that 
A. was killed dxovros rot KAecopévovs. K. Ziegler, Die Genesiszitat in der Schnift repi 
tyous. This was inserted by a Christian. O. Lenze, Zu Heraklit. fr. 26 (Diels). A 
restoration and interpretation. 


Mnemosyne. XLIII.4. 1915. 

C. W. Vollgraff deals with nine Argive inscriptions belonging to the third 
century B.c. which have been recently discovered. Of these two are almost complete. 
They contain decrees in honour of foreigners. Vollgraffattempts to restore, interpret 
and date them. J. J. Hartmann writes on the Epitaph of Allia Potestas, inscribed on 
a stone discovered some years ago, and containing some fifty-two verses. The 
epitaph is interesting as being the work of an uneducated person attempting to write 
in the style of Virgil or Horace, but making frequent errors in metre and quantity. 
A. Rutgers van der Loeff, on the Oschophoria, collects the passage in ancient authors 
which throw light on the festival. In its original form he regards it as an initiation 
ceremony by which the ephebi were admitted into the ranks of the men of the 
community. J. C. Naber continues his Observations on Roman Law. The present 
paper, entitled De Nilo censitore, deals with the laws in force in Egypt (particularly 
during the Roman period) relating to the assessment of lands the boundary-stones of 
which had been lost and the area altered by the action of the river. P. H. Damsté, 
on Aristoph. Acharn. 95-97, suggests the reading oudadov for opGadpor in the last line. 
J. J. Hartmann on Soph. Trach. 706-710 proposes to read OvijoKew for OvijoKwv in 707. 
L. Rank on Ovid Amor. I. 8. 57 sq. discusses an article by D. A. Slater (Class. Rev. 
Dec. 1913, pp. 257Sq.). He accepts neither the interpretation there proposed nor the 
emendation suggested as an alternative, but would read ‘ ecce quid iste tuus praeter 
noua carmina uates | donat? amatoris millia multaseges.’ 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. XXXIX. Parti. 1915. 


E. Cavaignac, Quelques vemarques suv Vhistoricité de Tite-Live XXI.-XLV. An 
attempt to show that Livy’s authorities had access to original documents of great 
importance, especially to those preserved in the archives of the Senate. Bb. Haus- 
soullier, Décvets de Nicopolis d’Epive. An examination of an inscription recently 
discovered by Greek excavators in Epirus. S. Reinach, Les communiqués de César. 
A discussion of Caesar, B.G. i. 30-36, which, it is maintained, embodies two contra- 
dictory accounts. A. Reinach, Notes critiques aux chapitves de Pline relatifs a V histoire 
de lavt. Continued from Vol. 38, p. 245. Discusses: (1) The two Aristeides and 
the Theban School. (2) Nikias and Praxiteles. Were there two artists with these 
names? (3) Aetion and the marriage of Alexander and Roxane. (4) The Paralos 
and Hammonias of Protogenes. (5) Did Apelles paint two pictures of Aphrodite ? 

BuLLeETIN BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE: Review of O. Hirschfeld, Kleine Schriften. 


Rivista di Filologia e di Istruzione Classica. XLIII. 1. 1915. 

E. Bignone, New studies in Epicurean texts and doctrines. Contains emendations 
of two papyrus fragments of Philodemus from Herculaneum, and discusses their 
relation to the doctrine of Epicurus. F. Ribezzo, (1) On the etymology and meaning of 
the words gloria, Lar, and telum; (2) On the origin of the single oblique case in the dual in 
Greek, discussing the views of Brugmann and Hirt, and advancing fresh arguments. 
F. Stabile, The latinity of the new Psalter published from Codex Casinensis 557. A long 
article on the morphology, phonology, vocabulary and syntax of this Psalter, edited 
by Dom. Antonio Amelli (Rome, 1912): the editor’s ascription of it to Rufinus of 
Aquileia is rejected, and it is argued that the vocabulary points to a much later date. 
E. Stampini, The painter Marcus Plautius. A new interpretation of the well-known 
epigram in the temple of Juno at Ardea recorded by Pliny (N.H. 35. 10). Aban- 
doning the view that ‘ Loco’ is a proper name and punctuating ‘ Dignis digna loco. 
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Picturis condecorauit, etc.,’ the writer translates ‘For the worthy painter rewards 
worthy of or suitable to the place ’: i.e. a statue or bust of the painter would have been 
out of place in the temple, and the inscription of his name ‘in ipsa pictura’ was 
an honour properly given to him. G. Furlani, 6 ofvpvyxos xapaxtijp. A vigorous 
polemic against the view of Mentz (ith. Mus. 68) that this phrase means a form of 
writing derived from or current in the city of Oxyrhynchus. E. Fay, De latebris 
littevavum in glande saxea Saepinati Osce inscriptis. Offers a new interpretation of an 
Oscan inscription edited by Kent in J.F. 32. 196. ‘Kuru’ in the second line is held 
to be equivalent to ‘ nux’ used sensu obsceno for ‘ testiculus,’ and the English slang use 
of ‘nut’ is held to have the same origin. The numeral IIV. which precedes ‘kuru’ 
is explained as ‘tertius ’=/estis=testiculus. F. H. Fobes, On a passage of Aristotle. 
Argues for the reading aet te wAarvtepa in Arist. Meteor. II. 3. 358b 12, instead of the 
det wAatutépa Of the Berlin editors. G. L. Bisoffi, On Aesch. Ag. 1119-1124. After 
a résumé of the many renderings proposed for this passage suggests a new explanation 
of évvavire: avyais, aviw having often in tragedy the sense of ‘ going,’ Evvavitw may, 
like the Latin ‘ concedere,’ mean to retire or withdraw. The phrase will then refer 
to the pallor of death: the blood ‘retires or disappears ’ from the face. 


Wochenschrift der klassischen Philologie. 1915. 


July 26 (double number). A. Tresp, Die Fragmente der griechischen Kultschrift- 
stelley (Nestle). A most valuable piece of work. J. E. Harry, The Greek Tragic 
Poets (Busche). The positive results do not quite correspond to the labour and 
ingenuity devoted to the work. F. Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und 
Formenlehve. 3 ed.(Zimmermann). Helpful. C. W. Keyes, The Rise of the Equites 
in the Third Century of the Roman Empire (Rosenberg). Valuable. G. Rudberg, 
Neutestamentlichey Text und Nomina sacra (Larfeld). A laudatory review. J. B. 
Aufhauser, Mivacula S. Georgii (Nikos A. Bees). 

Aug. 9. W. Sardemann, Eleusinische Ubergabe-urkunden aus dem V. Jahvh. (W. 
Larfeld). An appreciative review. J. Ziehen, Bemerkungen zu Lucan’s Pharsalia. 

Aug. 16 (double number). W. Hartmann, De quinque aetatibus Hesiodeis (Seeliger). 
Shows industry. F. Sommer, (1) Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre. 
2 and 3 ed. (2) Amitische Evlduterungen zuy lat. Laut- und Fovrmenlehve (Walde). 
Excellent work: the author has a sound feeling for probability. 

Aug. 23. K. Latte, De saltationibus Graecorum capita quingue (Fehrle). The 
material is well digested. M. San Nicold, Aegyptisches Veveinswesen zur Zeit der 
Ptolemaey u. Rodmeyv (Wiedemann). A pioneer study of social organization in the 
wider sense. E. T. Goodspeed, The Bixby Gospels (Larfeld). 

Sept. 6. E. Fiechter, Die baugeschichtliche Entwicklung des antiken Theaters 
(Bliimner). The reviewer is not always in agreement. F. Preisigke, Fachwérter des 
Offentlichen Verwaltungsdienst Agyptens in dev gvriech. Papyrusurkunden der ptolemdisch- 
vomischen Zeit (Gemoll). Thorough and practical. 

Sept. 13. O. Apelt, Platons Dialog Sophistes. Ubers, u. erlautert von O. A. 
(Berndt). Valuable. P. Gotzes, De Cuiceronis tribus generibus dicendi (Nohl). A 
thorough study. A. 5S. Pease, Medical allusions in the works of St. Jevome (Fuchs). 

Sept. 20. G. M. Calhoun, Athenian clubs in politics and litigation (Cauer). C. 
Ritter, Platons Dialog Phaidros. Ubers. u. erlautert von C. R. (Gillischewski). 
Exact and clear. F. Preisigke, Bevrichtigungsliste der griech. Papyrusuvkunden aus 
Agypten. Heft 2 (Viereck). Exceptionally valuable. 

Sept. 27. G. Wissowa-Kroll-Witte, Pauly’s Realencyclopidie. Second series, 
Ra-Ryton (Harder). Severely compressed. A. G. Roper, Ancient Eugenics (Cauer). 

Oct. 4. G. Rudberg, Zum sogenxannten zehnten Buch der avistotelischen Tiergeschichte 
(Lehnert). C. Lanzani, Mario e Sulla (Gelzer). Not to be taken seriously. 
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Oct. 11. O. Friebel, Fulgentius dey Mythogvaph u. Bischof (Bégel). The material 
does not bear out the writer’s conclusions. M. Arnaudov, Rites et légendes bulgares. 
A work in the Bulgarian language. Favourably reviewed by N. A. Bees. 

Oct. 18. E. Pokorny, Studien zur griech. Geschichte im IV. Jahrh, v. Chr. (Cauer). 
The reviewer is favourable. E. Petersen, Otto Jahn in seinen Briefen (Giithling). 

Oct. 25. M., Valeton, De Iliadis fontibus et compositione (Stiirmer). The reviewer, 
an adherent of the unity theory, finds the standpoint obsolete. Ida Kapp, Callimachi 
Hecalae fragmenta (Konnecke). A convenient collection, not making any considerable 
advance in the interpretation. 

Nov. 1. H. Giintert, Uber Reimwortbildungen im Arvischen u. Altgriechischen 
(Wagner). Important and almost always convincing. G. Oikonomos, ’Ex:ypadai rijs 
Maxedovias (Larfeld). 

Nov. 8 Val. K. Miiller, Der Polos, die griechische Gotterkrone (Engelhardt). 
C. P. Gunning, De Sophistts Graeciae praeceptoribus (Nestle). H. Fischer, Quaestiones 
Aeneanae (Wagner). <A valuable study of A. Tacticus. 

Nov. 15. G. Andresen, Korrumpterte Eigennamen bet Tacitus. Th. Stang, 
Lextkhalisches ; expedtentta and parutloqguium in Boethius. 


LANGUAGE. 


Glotta. VI. 4. 1915. 

SUMMARY OF THE LITERATURE OF 1912. Greek by Kretschmer; Latin Ety- 
mology, etc., by Felix Hartmann; Latin Metric, Syntax, etc., by Kroll. Review 
of second edition of Hirt’s Handbuch. Witte: mau (~ ~): masdds (— ~). Ehrlich: 
Expiratory accent in Greek from middle of fourth century B.c.; Apocope; grave 
accent a middle tone. Wackernagel’s accounting for lack of vocative *Oee rejected. 
Drewitt: original present value of augment «-. Nazari: da&xovos, acd+a; 
aykxdvous. Staxdvovs: Sabine ancus ‘seruus.’ Schwyzer: kar’ avryotw (-ort-: Skr. 
-sthi- ‘stans’). E. Thomas: vupd[udjacpara. Charlotte Frankel: Oypixos (Cor- 
inthian bowl)= Umbricus. Schwyzer: Cypr. rafiw: Lat. pauio: ratw [see AJPh. 
XXVI. 188; 405]. Kretschmer rejects Solmsen’s 2vAy-vos =‘ snub-nose’ [Class. Rev. 
XXIII. 208] for his own derivation [G/. IV. 351 sq.] from Thracian (Aa. Kiihner’s 
Lat. Gvammatik: new edition disparaged. Persson: denies Lat. érv<vi ; p-<tu-. 
Wackernagel (after Sommer): Latin gen. in -ius: Skr. in -sya (accepted). Brug- 
mann: Lat. impf. subj. compounded of infin.+a form of ive (amdve+ém, etc.) ; not 
explicitly rejected. Collitz: Lat. #=Skr. tye. Fay: sharp polemic against his 
explanations by suffixation (in KZ. XLV. 111-133; AJPh. XXXIII. 377-400; 
XXXIV. 15-42). Thurneysen: litigare modelled on vemex, remigare [but cf. nduigare : 
Skr. ndvaja, Av. névdza- ‘nauta’]. Wood: polemic against his etymological method. 
E. Thomas: Petronius’ babaecalus = BaGBai wads (Aristophanes, Birds, 272); in 63. 3 
read cac<l>i<s>tus (from xardxkAeoros) for caccitus. Gruenler: etguts, ecquis. 
Wackernagel: Rud. 135, aula extaris, by (sentence) dissimilation for aula *extalis. 
Persson: Lat. feve, ferme ‘mostly’: fert; cf. OHG. bova-lang ‘very long’; fluit: 
[oivo-]PAvE, cf. ropu-porvé; for[c]tis: Skr. brhati ‘fattens’; fremit: Spéepe, OHG. 
brewan (1E. bh- / b-); inuitave: Skr. veti ‘seeks,’ Slav. vitati ‘welcome’ ; stolo : eroAos 
‘prow’ [AJPh. XXXIV. 19]; ¢[v]dé-ma ‘swelling’: tumeo; ua: Skr. [ pada-|vi, cf. 
uena [2 Osc. am-vianud ‘circuitu’]. Havet: funus / foenus. E. Thomas: madulsa : 
madet +mulsa, Wackernagel: mavr[t]i-tus ; Lith. marti- ‘bride.’ Hirt: miles: oytros, 
Skr. samikd-m ‘proelium.’ Thurneysen: pir[t|gave: mip [rip: purus in AJPh. 
XXVI. 192]. Baehrens: Beitraege z. Lat. Syntax. Wackernagel: The ‘ Historical’ 
Future. Methner: aliquis: quisquam. F. H. Fowler: quin not=‘ why:not, but x. 
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Lejay: parenthetic -gue in absque [ Kroll’s objection fails to reckon with the common 
interruption, at or near the beginning of a sentence, of the stream of thought. 
Touching guod ‘though,’ Kroll is right]. Latin word-order: review of works by 
H. Schneider, Marouzeau, Kieckers, Rhys Roberts. Schoenwitz, ve- in compounds. 
Prosody and metre: G. Jackmann on ‘ The Iambic Law’ (important). 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XXXIV. 5. 1914-15. 

N. van Wijk, Das litautsche langvokalische Praiteritum, H.H. Bender, The accent 
of Sanskrit mant- and -vant. J. Compernass, Vulgdrlateimisches. 1. mactare ‘ schlagen, 
prigeln.’ 2. nthilominus ‘gleichfalls, ebenso.’ Karl Brugmann, (i.) Die Entstehung 
des altindischen Prekativs ; (ii.) Zur Geschichte der latetntschen Nomina mit Formans -ti-. 
To the rare Latin words with the simple formative -t- (as in Greek dpacts) instead 
of the common extension -tion-, like sattas belongs also damnas, which does not differ 
essentially from damnatio. With these belong also a large number of masculine 
concretes or adjectives of Old Italic (nostras, etc., penates, Arpinas, Quinites). Oscan 
senateis, and Umbrian fratrecate and mayvonatei are interpreted from this point of view. 
(ill.) Zwet oskische Adverbialbildungen. 1. ekss,ex. It is maintained in opposition to 
Skutsch that this form is to be connected with ekkum. 2. pikkapid [plocapid pocapit 
arises from pod, xara and the indefinite particle -pzd, which corresponds to Old Indic 
cit. E. Kieckers, Zur 2. sing. des aktiven Imperfekts und zur 3. sing. des akttven 
Impevativs des Prisens im Altirischen. Indices. ANZEIGER FUR INDOGERMANISCHE 
SPRACH- UND ALTERTUMSKUNDE. XXXIV. 1915. Reviews of H. Adjarian, Classi- 
fication des Dialectes Ayméniens ; Liibker, Reallexikon des hlassischen Altertums. 8 Aufl. ; 
Hatzidakis, “EAAnvixai pedrerar; Psaltes, Grammatik der byzantinischen Chroniken ; 
Nichols, The semantic variability and semantic equivalents of -oso- and -lento-. John Ries, 
Zuv Gitederung der Syntax und der Gesamtgrammatik. Polemic against certain 
criticisms of the author’s views advanced by the late Richard M. Meyer. 


XXXV. 1 and 2. IgI5. 

E. Kieckers, Zur ovatio recta in den indogermanischen Sprachen. 1. An elaborate 
study of the modes of introducing direct quotations, illustrated by hundreds of 
examples, many of them from non-indogermanic languages. K. Brugmann, Uber 
einige zu ovivnu gehorige Nominalformen. The Cyprian name read ’Ovatjos by Sittig is 
shown to be the adjective ovaios. ft R. Wilsdorf, Ez altlateinischer Dativ der 
fiinften Deklination auf -iei. EEmends the second line of the Scipio inscr. CIL. 1. 38 
to progeniei ingenut. O.A. Danielsson, Zu einer arkadischen Verbalform. ayevdjwv av 
of IG. V. 2. 343, is interpreted as an optative after the analogy of the postulated 
*dépo(.ja form. E. Kieckers, Avmenisehes. C.Cappeller, Noch zwolf Pasakos. Fairy 
tale texts in the Lithuanian dialect of south-eastern Prussia. F. Holthausen, 
Etymologien. 3. apis is connected with ofus. St. Mladenov, Etymologisches. K. 
Treimer, Dery albanische Nationalname. H. Hirt, Zur Verbalflexion. 1. Zum dolischen 
Optativ. The Aorist optative in -je- is regarded as very primitive, and used to 
explain the Latin imperfect subjunctive, whose correspondence is regularly with the 
optative in other languages. 2. Lat. nouit=ags. cnéow. N. A. Dekawalles, Ei 
hesychisches Nachwort fiir ‘onomatopoétisches Gebilde.’ A gloss in Hesychius is thus 
divided: papara’ roinpas Ta Spwyara, and compared with payupav: éri tris masdiKis 
povis* exGiew. The word votnyua must then be assigned the hitherto unrecognized 
meaning of ovouartorouia. 
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